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TIIKRE  are  few  healthier  indications  of  a  genuine  interest  in 
art  or  a  better  indication  of  its  value  in  general  education 
than  the  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  providing  of  artis¬ 
tic  decorations  for  school  rooms.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  in  England,  and  in  America  interest  in  it  has  found 
fruit  111  at  least  three  general  exhibitions  in  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Biooklyn.  In  several  other  cities  and  some  of  the  lesser 
towns  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  individual 
schools  in  various  jiarts  of  the  country  possess  veritable  miniature 
art  galleries,  so  numerous  are  their  photographic  treasures.  No 
more  important  work  in  introducing  art  into  the  general  life  of 
Americans  has  been  undertaken,  for  it  means  bringing  it  directly 
before  children,  many  of  whom  are  without  artistic  home  influ¬ 
ence,  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  a  picture  even  as  a  decora¬ 
tion,  or  only  in  a  limited  way,  certainly  not  in  an  artistic  sense. 
It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  every  child  will  be  interested,  that 
the  life  of  every  pupil  will  be  brightened  in  this  way,  but  it 
would  be  equally  foolish  to  set  a  limit  upon  the  good  that  may 
be  accomplished  by  it. 

The  good  that  can  be  done,  however,  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  done  with  the  most  elementary  materials. 
Not  every  musically-inclined  person  can  appreciate  a  Wagnerian 
opera ;  how  then  can  we  expect  the  untrained  mind  to  appreciate 
a  picture,  with  whose  theme  and  whose  art  it  is  unfamiliar?  Tlie 
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simpler  the  material  the  better  the  result  that  may  he  looked  for 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  piece  of  j)retty  chintz,  tastefully 
draped  l>efore  a  window,  might  do  more  in  suggesting  the  value 
of  beautiful  things,  than  the  most  carefully  made  photograph  of  a 
painting  by  Hurne  Jones. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question.  In  what  shall  the  artis¬ 
tic  decoration  of  tlie  school-  room  consist?  we  must  koej)  in  mind 
the  elementary  conditions  at  the  outset.  The  object  of  the  deco¬ 
rations  is  to  create  an  interest  in  art  and  an  appreciation  of  it ; 
and  the  people  it  is  proposed  to  benefit  are,  in  large  part,  quite 
devoid  ,of  any  artistic  knowledge.  The  less  tax  put  upon  the 
brains  of  the  children  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  A 
concrete  idea  is  more  easily  grasped  than  an  abstract  one  ;  familiar 
objects  are  comprehended  quicker  than  strange  ones  ;  the  lesser 
is  mastered  before  the  greater.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  have 
“  high  art,”  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  with  schools  and 
“values,”  and  “tones ’’and  all  the  literary  and  artistic  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  modern  painter.  We  are  trying  to  instill  some 
knowledge  of  art  into  the  minds  of  the  multitude  and  we  must 
get  down  to  the  level  of  the  multitude  ourselves  before  we  can 
lift  it  up.  We  cannot  clean  out  the  gutter  by  sweeping  cobwebs 
from  the  roof  cornices. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  (piite  without  a  general  ap[)reciation  of  art.  In  our 
picture  galleries  it  is  the  largest  pictures  and  the  most  costly 
ones  that  receive  the  most  attention.  In  architecture  it  is  the 
biggest  buildings,  and  therefore  the  most  expensive,  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest.  People  crowd  around  a  picture  they  know  to 
have  cost  many  thousands  of  dollai’s  while  a  really  greater  one 
close  beside  it  may  not  be  noticed  —  because  its  2)rice  is  not  given 
on  the  descriptive  label.  Great  art  is  so  far  above  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  our  masses  that  the  very  best  types  are  often  without 
their  real  educational  value  sinq)ly  because  that  value  is  not 
known  or  appreciated.  A  grand  building  is  always  grand,  a  fine 
picture  is  always  fine,  a  superb  piece  of  statuary  is  always  superb 
and  only  good  can  come  from  tlie  contemplation  of  noble  works. 
But  in  the  schools  the  main  question  is  not  of  good  alone,  but  of 
doing  the  greatest  good.  It  by  no  means  follows  this  can  be 
done  with  the  greatest  pictures.  The  utmost  care  is  reejuired  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  ;  we  must  not  shoot  above  the  compre- 
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liension  of  the  children  ;  we  must  not  set  a  standard  so  high  that 
Old}’-  a  few  can  come  up  to  it.  We  must,  in  a  measure,  be  com¬ 
monplace,  and  trust  to  time  for  greater  work  and  more  enduring 
results. 

In  a  sense  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  suitable  for  school  room 
decoration,  hut  experience  will  show  that  only  a  limited  range  of 
topics  are  available.  Taking  the  whole  held  of  possible  subjects 
I  would  arrange  them  in  the  following  older  of  avtiilability :  — 
1.  patriotic;  2,  historical;  3,  pictures  of  places  ;  4,  photographs 
of  famous  people  ;  5,  arehitecture  ;  t),  iiaintings  ;  7,  sculpture. 
To  these  may  be  added  plaster  casts  under  the  last  head,  pieces 
of  pottery  and  other  inexpensive  forms  of  room  decoration. 
Extended  schemes,  embracing  a  whole  school  house,  or  system¬ 
atically  decorated  walls  of  rooms  can  only  be  obtained  in  occa¬ 
sional  instances  and  under  special  circumstances;  these  are  likely 
to  be  so  rare  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  the 
present  discussion. 

We  have  to  deal  with  American  children  and  to  interest  them 
in  a  form  of  decoration  for  the  walls  of  which  they  know  almost 
nothing.  The  simplest  range  of  subjects,  therefore,  would  appear 
to  be  those  of  a  patriotic  nature.  All  children  have  some  sort  of 
a  notion  of  the  history  of  their  own  country,  even  before  they 
begin  its  serious  study.  The  great  names  in  American  history 
are  familiar  to  all,  while  Christopher  Columbus  is  as  familiar  as 
the  name  of  the  parent  of  each  child.  Scenes  in  the  lives  of 
American  worthies  may  not  in  themselves  be  familiar  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  nor  may  their  bearing  on  American  history  be  understood, 
but  any  picture  which  endmices,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the 
ligure  of  Ueorge  Washington,  is  something  all  can  understand,  or 
about  which  information  can  usually  be  had  for  the  asking.  It 
is  the  same  with  Lincoln,  or  \jdth  any  of  the  great  names  that, 
adorn  the  pages  of  American  history.  We  have,  therefore,  as  the 
lir.st  step  in  school  room  decoration,  })ictures  of  a  patriotic  nature, 
as  readily  understood  and  tolerably  familiar.  It  must  Ixj  granted 
that  such  pictures  do  not  proj)erly  come  under  the  head  of  “art’s- 
tic”;  but  a  portrait  of  Washington  or  of  Franklin,  of  Lincoln  or 
of  (irant,  or  even  of  the  living  president,  if  hung  upon  the  walls 
of  a  school  room,  naturally  j)rei)ares  the  way  for  moie  pretentious 
and  genuinely  artistic  attempts. 

Patriotic  subjects,  moreover,  have  the  further  advantage  of 
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fostering  a  patriotic  interest  in  our  country  and  its  history,  which 
should  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  common  school  education  ; 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  of  more  value  as  time  goes  on  from  the 
increased  interest  in  our  early  history  evidenced  by  the  formation 
and  growth  of  patriotic,  colonial  and  ancestral  organizations 
which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the 
introduction  of  such  illustrations  in  the  school  room  is  properly 
encouraged  these  patriotic  societies  would,  if  the  matter  was 
brought  before  them,  take  sutlicient  interest  in  it  to  make  dona¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  to  the  schools.  A  double  purpose,  both  of  help¬ 
ing  on  the  ideas  they  have  most  at  heart,  and  providing  suitable 
decorations,  would  l)e  accomplished  in  this  way  that  would  l>e 
productive  of  important  results. 

Next  in  elementary  value  to  patriotic  illustrations  are  pictui  es 
of  historic  events.  The  two  subjects  are,  in  fact,  so  closely 
related  that  little  difference  can  be  distinguished  between  them. 
Here  also  are  subjects  easily  understood  and  naturally  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  common  school  curriculum  and  having, 
therefore,  a  positive  value  that  more  artistic  pictures  cannot 
have.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  children  must  not  only 
see  the  pictures  but  be  interested  in  them.  Questions  will  be 
asked  and  explanations  demanded  that  the  teacher,  in  the  most 
unexpected  moments,  will  be  called  upon  to  reply  to.  Corps  of 
lecturers  cannot  be  supplied  to  make  our  illustrations  useful,  and 
the  movement  must  be  carried  out  on  such  lines  as  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  best  results.  The  teacher  must  know  the  pictures 
on  his  walls  and  understand  their  significance,  and  patriotic  and 
historical  subjects  have  a  utility  from  this  point  of  view  that  no 
other  group  possesses.  A  picture  of  Lincoln  signing  the  Emanci¬ 
pation  Proclamation,  to  cite  a  well  known  example,  is  certainly 
much  more  intelligible  than  a  photograph  of  the  ruins  of  Karnac. 
Of  the  former  any  teacher  may  Ikj  counted  upon  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  ;  of  the  latter  not  much  more  can  be  looked  for  in  the 
way  of  explanation  than  that  it  is  an  old  Egyptian  ruin.  The 
artistic  value  of  a  picture  is  by  no  means  ecjual  to  its  educational 
availability. 

Pictures  illustrative  of  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 
may  be  placed  after  those  touching  on  American  topics.  Here 
the  field  is  almost  inexhaustible,  yet  the  utmost  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  choose  only  subjects  of  general  interest  and  great 
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familiarity.  The  Conversion  of  Clovis  is  an  event  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  illustrated  in  French  art,  and  in  not  a  few  notable 
pictures ;  yet  while  it  was  an  event  of  the  first  importance  it  does 
not  begin  to  have  the  practical  availability  that  characterizes  any 
event  in  the  life  of  Napoleon.  A  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of 
the  world’s  history  could  be  made  of  the  utmost  value  education¬ 
ally  ;  yet  for  its  use  in  American  schools  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  many  notable  events  would  have  to  be  omitted.  Avail¬ 
ability  is  of  more  value  than  completeness. 

Portraits  form  another  important  class.  Portraits  of  eminent 
Americans  must  be  considered  before  the  portraits  of  eminent 
foreigners,  living  or  dead.  Here  again  are  subjects  more  or  less 
familiar.  Longfellow  and  Holmes  may  not  be  as  well  known  as 
Hlaine  or  Cleveland,  but  almost  every  teacher,  if  properly  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so,  could  employ  such  photographs  most  usefully  in 
quite  elementary  courses  of  study.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
add  that  portraits  of  the  world’s  great  men  are  as  useful  as  those 
of  America,  and  a  very  extended  list  of  illustrations  may  be 
chosen  in  this  field. 

Familiar  subjects  have  many  advantages  over  unfamiliar  ones, 
be  their  relative  artistic  merits  what  they  may.  A  child  will  take 
a  greater  interest  in  a  picture  that  represents  something  he  him¬ 
self  knows  of  or  has  heard  about  than  one  utterly  strange.  Views 
of  one’s  own  town,  or  of  notable  streets,  places  or  buildings 
within  it  have,  therefore,  a  utility  of  a  very  high  order.  From 
such  pictures  children  will  learn  something  of  the  value  of  a 
photograph  ;  they  will  discuss  its  resemblance  to  the  actual  object 
and  learn  to  understand  that  a  picture  has  a  real  value  apart 
from  being  something  to  hang  on  the  wall. 

From  photographs  of  familiar  places  it  is  not  more  than  a  step 
to  photographs  of  notable  places  the  world  over,  of  pictures  of 
fine  bits  of  scenery  or  of  famous  towns.  All  these  are  easily 
understood  and  represent  subjects  of  which  the  teacher  may 
readily  acquire  information  about  if  it  is  not  already  known.  A 
l)oy  of  Dutch  extraction  will  be  quick  to  recognize  certain 
national  traits  in  a  photograph  of  a  Dutch  city  from  the  talk  he 
has  heard  of  it  at  home.  Pictures  of  Italy  will  be  of  immense 
interest  to  children  of  Italian  ancestry.  By  carefully  considering 
the  children  in  the  schools  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a  series 
of  stimulating  and  interesting  illustrations  without  insistence  on 
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their  artistic  value  which  would,  nevertheless,  be  sufficiently 
present  in  all  of  them. 

Pictures  of  places  open  up  a  field  of  great  extent  in  school 
room  decoration.  It  is  a  general  subject  that,  in  many  different 
ways,  and  on  many  different  points,  touches  directly  upon  the 
course  of  study.  Geography  and  history  can  be  made  of  living 
interest  with  the  aid  of  pictures  in  the  hands  of  an  interested 
teacher.  In  geography  alone  the  help  would  be  enormous. 
Even  the  best  of  illustrated  geographies  fail  in  giving  adequate 
illustration  of  foreign  lands,  of  climates  different  from  our  own, 
of  people  of  other  nationalities.  Place  a  series  of  carefully 
selected  photographs  illustiating  such  topics  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  teacher  and  it  would  be  easy  to  forecast  the  good  that 
might  be  done  with  them. 

The  general  topic  is  so  broad  and  its  applicability  so  varied 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  limit  it ;  yet  it  may  not  be  unim¬ 
portant  to  point  out  its  value  in  American  subjects  for  patriotic 
purposes.  In  no  other  way  can  a  clearer  impression  be  made  of 
the  vast  resources  of  our  country  and  its  extent  than  through  a 
series  of  photographs  of  its  riches  in  natural  scenery.  Artis¬ 
tically,  pictures  of  American  cities  are  unfortunately  of  no  great 
value,  yet  a  collection  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  views  of  as  many 
of  them  would  certainly  create  a  much  more  definite  impression 
in  the  minds  of  children  than  so  many  black  spots  on  the  map. 

The  topics  already  suggested  for  school  room  decoration  have 
included  no  subjects  that  may  be  exclusively  classed  as  artistic. 
It  may  be  said  there  is  nothing  inspirational  in  them  ;  and  this  is 
doubtless  true.  But  I  have  placed  these  practical  subjects  first 
in  order  of  availability  because  they  seem  best  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  exacting  conditions  under  which  this  work  must  be 
done  in  American  schools.  We  must  accustom  the  children  to 
see  pictures  upon  the  walls,  to  look  for  them,  to  talk  about  them, 
before  we  can  advance  them  to  a  point  at  which  they  may  begin 
to  appreciate  those  nobler  pictorial  efforts  we  call  art. 

Turning  to  this  more  difficult  phase  of  the  question  it  is 
obvious  we  must  move  from  the  concrete  to  the  ideal ;  subjects 
that  require  no  learning  to  understand  them,  that  need  no  knowl¬ 
edge  to  make  them  clear,  stand  in  advance  of  those  of  a  more 
abstruse  nature.  A  building  is  more  readily  understood  than  a 
painting  because  every  child  knows  what  it  represents.  Archi- 
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tectuial  subjects,  therefore,  come  first  in  the  list  of  artistic  topics 
by  reason  of  their  comprehensibility.  Yet  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  promiscuous  illustration,  for  the  material  is  so 
ample.  Experience  will  show,  however,  tliat  even  architecture 
must  be  used  within  relatively  narrow  limits.  How  many  teach¬ 
ers,  for  example,  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  cathedrals  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  or  of  Amiens,  of  Reims  or  Hourges?  I  low  many  could 
accurately  locate  these  cities,  save  the  first,  without  first  consult¬ 
ing  their  geographies?  How  many  who  have  been  in  France, 
teachers  or  not,  know  these  churches  andean  say  anything  intelli¬ 
gible  about  them?  Artistically,  each  of  them  would  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  any  collection  ;  yet  the  most  the  pupil  would  learn 
from  his  teacher  would  be  that  it  was  a  great  cathedral  somewhere 
in  France. 

Such  pictures  lack  definiteness  and  directness  of  instruction  : 
but  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  without  value.  No  one,  even 
the  least  learned,  could  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  daily  and  hourly 
contemplation  of  such  buildings.  The  name  may  be  unknown, 
the  location  unheard  of,  the  meaning  of  the  structure  unappre¬ 
ciated  ;  but  there  will  be  a  mental  impression  of  the  utmost  value 
that  in  some  individual  cases  will  far  outweigh  the  educational 
utility  of  more  familiar  or  less  artistic  subjects.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  real  value  of  art  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  on  these  grounds 
that  the  admittance  of  the  noblest  subjects  is  argued.  But  we 
have  not  to  do  with  the  few  but  with  the  many,  and  those  pic¬ 
tures  which  interest  the  multitude  and  impress  it  are  of  greater 
value  than  those  which  may  appeal  only  to  an  occasional  imagin¬ 
ative  and  sensitive  cliild. 

After  architecture  come  paintings ;  and  if  we  judge  from  the 
exhibitions  of  suggested  decorations  this  is  the  form  of  art  it  is 
most  desired  to  introduce  into  the  schools.  Here,  at  last,  we 
have  the  form  of  art  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  quicken  the 
imagination  and  broaden  the  intellect,  to  throw  open  to  the  child 
a  new  field  of  thought  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  life-long 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  artistic.  Yet  we  must  not 
let  our  theories  carry  us  too  far  over  the  heads  of  those  we  are 
seeking  to  benefit ;  the  grandest  painting  may  be  too  great  for 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  good  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Once  more  we  must  be  careful  in  our  selections ;  whatever  pic¬ 
tures  are  used  must  be  comprehensible.  Ra[)haers  Disputa  and 
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Michael  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment  are  quite  unsuited  for  school 
room  decoration  because  their  theme  is  too  vast.  Many  other 
paintings,  by  ancient  and  modern  masters,  would  have  to  be 
excluded  without  argument  as  obviously  unsuited  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  We  must  discard  schools  and  even  names  to  a  certain 
extent  and  consider  only  the  question  of  suit.ability. 

We  cannot,  for  example,  employ  religious  pictures  in  non-sec¬ 
tarian  schools.  It  is  true  this  at  once  deprives  us  of  many  of  the 
world’s  mightiest  pictures,  pictures,  too,  which  many  of  us  of 
older  growth  constantly  derive  inspiration  from  without  a  thought 
of  their  religious  association.  The  Sistine  Madonna  is  a  picture 
of  universal  meaning  yet  it  is  also  a  religious  painting  and  ques¬ 
tions  might  arise  even  with  it  which  would  introduce  embarrass¬ 
ing  complications.  In  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  art  into  the  school  room  it  is  well  to  avoid  any  likelihood 
of  conflict  or  disagreement  on  every  possible  point.  The  reli¬ 
gious  question  in  the  schools  is  already  sufficiently  acute  without 
complicating  it  through  pictures. 

With  sculpture,  which  I  would  place  last  in  order  of  availabil¬ 
ity,  we  have  a  subject  that  can  be  illustrated  both  in  photographs 
and  in  actual  form  by  casts.  Casts  are  less  open  to  criticism  than 
photographs,  for  the  cheaper  sorts,  wdiich  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
used,  are  of  comparatively  ordinary  types  that  require  no  guide 
books  to  their  meaning.  With  photographs  we  would  be  apt  to 
use  idealistic  types  and  abstract  conceptions  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  children’s  minds.  A  cast  of  one  of  Bayre’s  animals,  for 
example,  is  cheap  and  good.  The  children  may  not  understand 
the  perfection  of  its  art,  but  they  will  see  it  is  an  animal  and 
many  of  them  can  appreciate  its  naturalness.  The  fact  that  casts 
are  much  less  familiar  as  objects  of  decoration  than  photographs 
or  prints  gives  them  a  special  interest  apart  from  their  artistic 
qualities. 

There  are  other  phases  of  artistic  decoration  fully  as  available 
for  school  room  decoration  as  those  already  noted  and  possibly 
more  intelligible.  Cheap  bits  of  pottery,  especially  of  Japanese 
manufacture,  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  give  an  unusual  and 
much  needed  note  of  color  as  well  as  of  decoration.  It  is  as 
important  to  teach  the  artistic  effect  of  well  harmonized  colors  as 
the  grouping  and  arrangement  on  the  flat  wdiich  we  have  in 
photographs.  Japanese  ware,  even  of  the  commonest  sorts,  will 
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be  found  eminently  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  really  excellent  pieces  can  be  had  render  it  especially  desir¬ 
able.  Japanese  prints  are  scarcely  as  useful,  for  while  excellent 
in  themselves,  the  grotesque  forms  and  often  too  brilliant  colors 
make  them  dangerous  to  use  where  they  cannot  be  appreciated  at 
their  true  worth. 

The  question  of  selection  is,  however,  but  part  of  the  problem, 
for  there  is  the  more  serious  matter  of  ways  and  means.  No  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  carry  on  this 
work.  Some  individual  attempts  have  been  made  and  some 
special  schools  have  acquired  mimic  museums  of  art  from  various 
sources,  but  no  general  plan  has  been  proposed  of  universal 
applicability.  Each  city  in  which  something  has  been  done  has 
attacked  the  matter  in  its  own  way,  and  the  movement  is  too 
young  for  anything  more  than  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  to  be 
recorded. 

No  help,  certainly  not  for  the  present,  can  be  expected  from 
the  public  funds.  Art  in  the  schools  is  as  much  a  luxury  as  art 
in  the  house.  Private  enterprise  alone  can  accomplish  anything 
in  this  direction.  At  the  beginning  only  the  least  expensive 
materials  can  be  used,  and  the  teacher  may,  by  loaning  some  of 
his  own  pictures  for  such  time  as  may  be  convenient,  give  the 
work  that  impetus  at  the  start  that  may  lead  to  more  important 
undertakings  later  on.  We  cannot  look  to  the  teachers  to  intro¬ 
duce  art  into  the  schools,  but  many  of  them  could  make  a  begin¬ 
ning  at  very  small  cost. 

All  things  considered,  cheap  decorations  are  preferable  to 
costly  ones.  Thirty  photographs  at  fifty  cents  each,  supposing  a 
suitable  artistic  standard  were  maintained  throughout  the  series, 
are  surely  more  desirable  than  one  costing  -$15.00.  In  the  latter 
instance  Ave  have  only  one  object  that  can  be  placed  in  but  one 
room ;  in  the  foi  mer  we  have  a  series  that  may  be  distributed 
among  several  rooms  and  perhaps  among  several  schools.  The 
work  to  be  done  now  is  educational  in  a  double  sense,  sinee  it 
not  only  introduces  a  new  element  into  school  life,  but  it  must 
interest  people  in  this  work.  It  would  be  a  grand  good  thing  if 
all  our  school  rooms  could  have  two  or  three  photographs,  each 
costing  $15.00  or  more,  upon  their  walls,  but  there  is  much  mis¬ 
sionary  work  to  be  done  before  that  happy  time  can  arrive.  And 
meanwhile  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  many  inexpen¬ 
sive  forms  of  art  rei^roductions. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  French  government,  for  example, 
many  thousands  of  photographs  of  huildings  in  F ranee  liave  been 
made  that  cost  in  this  country  about  fifty  cents  each.  Italian 
photographs  are  likewise  astonishingly  cheap,  and  if  not  to  be 
had  in  the  shops  can  be  im[)Oited  through  the  mails  at  small 
expense.  Illustrated  books  can  be  taken  apart  and  the  plates 
framed,  furnishing  the  best  of  decorations  at  relatively  small  cost 
per  plate.  This  is  especially  true  of  many  continental  art  publi¬ 
cations,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  see  too  little  in  this  country. 
Then  there  are  the  [)lates  published  in  the  artistic  and  architec¬ 
tural  journals.  Not  all  of  these  are  available  for  this  work,  but 
much  useful  material  may  be  obtained  from  them  at  very  small 
cost.  Finally,  not  to  extend  the  list  too  far,  there  are  the  colored 
supplements  printed  by  the  art  papers  published  in  the  interests  of 
amateurs,  many  of  which  are  admirably  reproduced  and  entirely 
suitable,  framed  or  unframed,  for  school  room  decoration.  It  is, 
perhaps,  well  to  point  out  that  the  colored  supplements  issued  by 
the  Sunday  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  seldom 
available  for  our  present  purpose.  The  subjects  are  not  suitable 
in  many  instances,  and  the  colors  in  the  reproduction  of  paintings 
are  often  harsh  and  crude. 

None  of  this  material  has  yet  made  its  appearance  in  the 
American  exhibitions  ;  partly  because  they  may  be  too  cheap,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  their  availability  has  not  been  thought 
of.  So  far  as  cheapness  goes  that  is  clearly  no  detriment,  and 
the  artistic  and  semi-artistic  ausi)ices  under  which  many  of  these 
things  are  published  give  them  the  value  of  a  certain  approval  if 
that  be  needed.  Certainly  we  have  in  such  pictures  the  means 
of  forming  relatively  large  collections  for  school  room  purposes 
at  very  small  cost,  and  for  a  movement  that  begins  without 
money  to  support  it  this  would  seem  to  Ijc  a  consideration  of  the 
fii-st  importance. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  question  of  grading  the  school 
room  decoration  to  the  instruction,  though  for  any  sort  of  decora¬ 
tion  to  be  successful  it  is  imperative  that  this  be  carefully 
heeded.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  opened  here,  nor  is  the 
material  at  hand  with  which  to  discuss  it.  It  could  only  be  satis¬ 
factorily  treated  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  and  until  a 
concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  art  into  the  schools 
nothing  much  save  theory  can  be  said  about  it.  For  the  upper 
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scliools  the  question  is  much  less  difficult  than  for  the  lower. 
The  older  the  pupils,  the  more  advanced  their  studies,  the  better 
able  will  they  be  -to  appreciate  such  artistic  adornments  as  may 
be  provided  for  them.  If  the  graduating  classes  of  our  grammar 
and  high  schools  were  to  adopt  the  custom  of  presenting  some¬ 
thing  to  their  school  on  leaving  it,  really  valuable  collections 
might  be  formed  in  such  institutions  within  a  very  short  time. 
Once  started,  such  a  custom  would  doubtless  be  gladly  carried 
out  by  each  succeeding  class,  but  it  might  be  a  matter  of  some 
dilficulty  to  inaugurate  it  among  children  to  whom  it  would  be 
new  and  whose  parents  might  look  upon  it  as  a  tax  upon  them  by 
the  teachers. 

Only  a  little  can  be  done  by  the  pupils  and  teachers ;  any 
extended  w’ork  must  be  accomplished  by  a  body  foreign  to  the 
schools  or  by  societies  especially  organized  for  this  work.  Neigh¬ 
borhood  societies,  in  which  the  parents  of  the  children  might  be 
interested  and  a  local  interest  manifested  will  probably  be  found 
the  most  successful  and  the  most  serviceable. 

Yet  such  societies  may  not  accomplish  the  best  results.  If  the 
pictures  are  the  actual  property  of  the  schools  they  are  likely  to 
remain  permanently  on  the  same  walls.  Better  results  may  be 
obtained  from  moveable  collections  which,  after  being  shown  in 
one  school,  are  removed  to  make  room  for  another  collection,  and 
so  on,  until  an  extended  rotation  may  bring  the  first  series  back 
again.  If  the  material  is  ample  this  may  not  occur  until  the 
children  have  either  changed  or  have  thoroughly  forgotten  the 
earlier  series.  With  such  a  series  of  collections  a  very  large 
number  of  subjects  may  be  brought  before  the  children,  stimu¬ 
lating  their  interest  and  quickening  their  power  of  comparison, 
and  certainly  creating  an  increased  appreciation  of  art.  That, 
indeed,  is  the  object  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  this 
matter  have  most  at  heart.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
very  many  school  room  decorations  can  have  an  educational  value 
and  can  be  usefully  employed  in  actual  study.  Their  utility 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  their  beauty. 
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THE  MODERN  7 REA  TMENT  OF  CRIME. 

SUPT.  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTOX,  BROOKLINE. 

NO  social  problem  ought  to  appeal  more  forcibly  to  thought¬ 
ful  and  philanthropic  minds  than  the  consideration  of  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  protecting  society  by  preventing  crime. 
The  subject  is  vast  both  in  its  historical  and  scientific  liearings. 
Its  literature,  more  of  which  has  appeared  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  is  voluminous.  The  history  of  crime,  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  punishment  that  have  been  inflicted,  and  other 
means  employed  to  restrain  evil  doers,  have  lieen  traced  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  no  darker  chapter  of 
historj'  has  ever  been  written.  Jurisprudence  and  statutory  law 
have  been  evolved  and  adjusted  with  painful  slowness,  and  their 
history,  past  and  present,  is  full  of  inequalities  and  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions. 

Students  of  anthropology  have  found  a  large  field  for  study 
among  the  criminal  classes,  and  their  insights  in  union  with  those 
of  the  social  reformer  have  cleared  away  some  of  the  mental  and 
moral  haziness  that  has  for  centuries  blurred  the  vision  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  permitted  inhumanity  and  cruelty  to  characterize  penal 
law  and  practice.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  during  all  these  ceinr- 
turies  since  the  time  of  Christ,  while  the  religion  that  bears  His 
name  has  been  making  its  way  among  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  races,  and  even  down  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  impelling  purpose  in  dealing  with  crime  has  seefmed 
to  be  retribution,  and  that  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  has  coniinu- 
ally  expressed  itself  in  intimidation,  torture  and  death. 

These  interesting  questions, —  What  is  crime?  To  what  extent 
is  it  physical  in  its  nature?  How  far  caused  by  heredity,  and  to 
what  extent  by  environment?  What  is  its  relation  to  insanity, 
and  in  what  sense  may  it  be  regarded  as  a  disease?  —  All  these 
are  full  of  interest  to  the  Psycho-physicist,  but  it  would  be 
unwise  to  venture  far  in  the  direction  of  such  problems  in  a 
paper  which  is  intended  to  deal  with  another  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Neither  will  it  be  possible  to  go  deeply  into  the  history  of 
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prisons  and  the  principles  that  have  usually  determined  their 
management.  I  desire  simply  at  this  time  to  explain  and 
emphasize  that  later  conception  of  the  treatment  of  crime  which 
is  comprised  in  the  following  propositions  :  — 

(1)  That  the  chief  end  in  penal  law  and  discipline  is  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  society  by  preventing  crime. 

(2)  That  crime  is  best  prevented  by  applying  reformatory 
measures  to  all  corrigible  offenders  until  they  can  safely  be  given 
their  liberty,  and  by  permanently  restraining  the  incorrigible. 

(3)  That  the  methods  pursued  in  the  best  prisons  and  reform¬ 
atories,  in  conjunction  with  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
parole,  and  the  Habitual  Criminal’s  Act,  as  passed  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1877,  or  tlie  cumulative  sentence  as  applied  in  certain 
other  states,  constitute  the  true  solution  of  the  question. 

For  concrete  illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  head  of  penal  reform,  and  the  effect  of  such  reforms  upon 
criminals,  I  shall  refer  to  the  English  prison  system,  to  the 
reformatories  at  Sherburn  and  Concord  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
one  at  Elmira  in  New  York. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  a  few  of  the  stages  through  which  the 
British  prison  system  has  passed  in  reaching  its  present  system 
of  efficiency.  It  is  said  by  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  that  under  the 
Roman  rule,  the  laws  concerning  crime  and  methods  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  same,  leaving  out  the  treatment  of  slaves,  were 
more  just  and  humane  than  existed  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  With  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  end  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  death,  flogging 
and  mutilation  were  common  forms  of  punishment;  particularly 
after  the  Danish  invasion  was  this  the  case.  For  the  crime  of 
theft  a  female  slave  was  burned  alive  and  men  were  flayed. 

The  reign  of  William  tlie  Conqueror  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  cruelties.  In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whipping,  branding,  muti¬ 
lation,  dismemberment  and  di.sgraceful  public  exposure  were  the 
penalties  of  petty  crimes.  Those  who  have  visited  the  torture 
chambers  of  Nuremberg  can  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  cruelty 
that  characterized  both  church  and  state  in  awarding  penalties 
for  crime.  It  was  doubtless  generally  supposed  that  these  severi-^ 
ties  acted  as  a  preventive,  but  it  is  <loubtful  whether  such  was 
really  the  case. 
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“  In  1750,”  says  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  in  his  work  on  “  Pun- 
islmient  and  Prevention,”  “the  alarm  created  by  the  increase  of 
crime  amounted  to  a  panic.”  In  the  year  following,  no  less  than 
sixty-three  were  hanged  in  London  alone,  the  small  London  of 
those  days.  In  1785  there  were  242  capital  sentences  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  whom  108  were  hanged. 

In  1811  a  hill  for  withdrawing  the  offense  of  stealing  from 
bleaching  grounds  from  the  list  of  crimes  then  punishable  by 
hanging,  failed  of  passing.  In  1812,  the  same  ill  success  met  a 
bill  relating  to  soldiers  and  sailors  found  begging.  As  late  as 
1833,  a  child  of  nine  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  })oking  a 
stick  through  a  patched  up  pane  of  glass  and  stealing  two  [)enny 
worth  of  paint.  lie  was.  however,  not  executed.  All  this  and 
much  more  tliat  might  be  told  seems  incredible ;  but  it  is  not  more 
astounding  than  the  condition  of  the  jails  and  prisons  during 
tliose  early  times,  a  condition  that  continued  well  into  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  even  to  the  memory  of  living  men.  Into  the  most  dis¬ 
mal  apartments,  often  underground,  devoid  of  air  and  light, 
extremely  filthy,  were  thrown  accused  persons  of  both  sexes  where 
they  were  obliged  to  mingle  indiscriminately.  4'hey  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  jailer  who  received  no  salary,  but  who  could  starve 
and  torture  his  prisoners  into  paying  him  heavy  tribute.  Tlieir 
chains  were  made  lighter  or  lieavier  according  as  money  was 
forthcoming.  The  poor  debtor  was  often  compelled  to  suffer 
untold  miseries  because  he  could  not  pay  the  sum  reciuisite  for 
jail  delivery.  As  one  of  the  jailer’s  [)er(iuisites,  he  was  permitted 
to  keep  a  tap,  and  drunkenness  and  debauchery  contributed  to 
make  the  prison  a  perfect  ty[)e  of  hell  upon  earth.  Thus  the  cor¬ 
rupt  and  the  hardened,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  sick  and 
the  well  were  herded  together.  The  death  i-ate  was  frightful, 
and  the  moral  contamination  accompanying  this  system  must 
have  produced  a  crop  of  hardened  criminals. 

(ireat  reforms  like  great  discoveries  have  usually  been  brought 
about  by  some  one  person,  whose  insight  and  faith  have  lifted 
him  above  the  conventional  and  ordinary,  and  have  enalded  him 
to  point  the  way  to  something  higher  and  better. 

John  Howard  did  for  the  cause  of  penal  reform  what  Luther 
did  for  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  what  (iarrison  did  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  His  book  on  “  Tlie  State  of  Piisons,” 
revealed  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  his  countrymen  the  ter- 
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rible  coiulitions  wliicli  he  had  found  in  his  journeyings  over  Great 
IJritain  as  well  as  upon  the  continent.  The  self-sacrificing 
example  of  a  man  ready  to  spend  his  fortune  and  hazard  his  life 
in  helping  his  fellowmen,  always  potent,  proved  in  this  case  quite 
as  influential  as  did  the  facts  revealed  in  his  hook.  Howard  died 
in  1700.  Elizabeth  Fiye,  who  was  then  ten  years  of  age,  was 
permitted  to  caiiy  on  the  crusade  for  reformation  which  he  had 
begun.  The  Association  for  the  Impi'ovement  of  Female  Prison- 
eis  in  Newgate,  formed  by  her  in  1817,  recognized  the  elemen¬ 
tary  ideas  of  true  prison  discipline,  such  as  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  the  classification  of  criminals,  the  female  supervision  of 
women,  the  need  of  religious  and  secular  instruction  and  useful 
em[)loyment.  These  ideas  were  gradually  embodied  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  English  prisons.  Great  advances  were  made  in  prison 
construction,  and  criminal  laws  were  revised  and  harmonized. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  these  lines  of  progress  in  detail, 
or  to  describe  the  system  of  tiansportation  of  convicts  to  the 
('olonies,  which  continued  to  18(17,  and  afforded  great  opportu¬ 
nity  for  abuses.  Until  1877,  the  prisons  of  England  were  con¬ 
ducted,  as  are  those  of  the  United  States  to-day,  with  no  central 
authority  and  with  little  uniformity  in  respect  to  treatment, 
labor,  dietaries,  instruction,  etc.  The  Prisons  Act  of  that  year 
transferred  the  whole  of  the  prison  establishments  and  their  con¬ 
tents  to  the  government  in  the  i)erson  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
It  created  a  body  of  commissioners  to  manage  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  and  placed  under  them  a  staff  of  inspectors.  The  same  act 
created  from  among  the  local  magistracy,  a  body  called  “  A  Visit¬ 
ing  Committee,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  hear  and  examine  into 
re[)orts  against  prisoners,  or  to  hear  any  complaints  that  prisoners 
may  have  to  make  against  the  prison  officials.  In  developing 
and  perfecting  a  uniform  system  for  all  the  prisons  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  most  painstaking  care  and  study  has  been  given  to 
every  department,  such  as  the  construction,  arrangement  and 
sanitation  of  prisons,  the  dietaries,  dress,  sleep,  exercise,  labor, 
instruction,  both  religious  and  secular,  and  every  other  detail 
that  hears  upon  the  preparation  of  the  prisoner  for  parole  or  dis¬ 
charge.  The  dietaries  are  the  result  of  much  study  and  experi¬ 
mentation,  conducted  by  a  corps  of  physicians  and  scientific  men, 
the  aim  being  to  supply  every  inmate  with  such  food  elements  as 
will  insure  the  most  healthy  tone  of  mind  and  body,  taking  into 
aceount  the  ends  of  economy  and  discipline. 
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The  most  marked  feature  of  the  English  prisons,  and  one  which 
found  its  germ  in  the  reforms  conducted  in  the  Irish  prisons  by 
Sir  Walter  Crofton  many  years  ago,  is  the  system  of  progressive 
stages.  This  phase  of  prison  management  appears  both  in  the 
local  prisons,  to  which  are  sent  all  i)ersons  sentenced  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  and  in  the  convict  prisons  whicli  receive 
those  who  are  to  serve  not  less  than  five  years.  A  person  upon 
his  entrance  to  a  local  prison  is  put  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
kept  at  hard  lalxn*  in  his  cell  for  at  least  one  month.  For  the 
first  week  his  diet  consists  of  bread  and  a  weak  porridge  of  oat 
meal  and  water,  and  his  bed  is  simply  a  plank.  After  this,  bed 
and  board  gradually  improve  until  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  he 
has  behaved  well,  he  is  sent  to  labor  with  other  convicts,  has  the 
use  of  the  library,  can  communicate  with  friends,  and  can  earn  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  which  to  start  life  when  rele.ased. 

Every  criminal  sentenced  to  a  convict  prison  is  first  sent  to  a 
local  prisoti  to  serve  nine  months  in  solitary  confinement,  where 
he  can  leave  his  cell  only  for  brief  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
for  chapel  services.  There  is  no  alternative  for  this  severe  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  a  reformatory  influence  upon 
the  convict,  and  to  act  jis  a  powerful  deterrent  upon  criminals 
generally.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  enters  the  convict  prison 
where  his  probation  continues  three  months  longer,  when,  if  his 
record  has  Ijeen  perfect,  he  enters  the  lowest  of  the  three  grades 
into  which  the  prison  service  is  divided.  The  second  stage  of  his 
prison  life  now  begins.  Here  the  door  opens  to  every  convict  for  a 
struggle  that  may  end  in  moral  victory.  Little  by  little  by  dili¬ 
gence,  honesty  and  faithfulness,  he  can  creej)  up  the  ladder  from 
the  end  of  his  probation  toward  conditional  release.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  his  condition  as  regards  food,  labor,  exercise 
and  dress,  and  the  ambition  felt  b}'  nearly  all  to  reach  the  highest 
grade  and  remain  there,  are  l)elieved  to  be  reformatory  elements. 
Then,  added  to  these  inducements  to  well  doing,  is  the  application 
of  moral  and  intellectual  training  and  religious  instruction. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  rousing  in  the  man  dormant  pride  and 
hope,  of  restoring  conscience,  of  training  him  to  some  useful 
craft,  of  establishing  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and  of  fitting 
him  in  every  possible  way  for  life  as  a  free  citizen.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  a  convict  can  earn  the  remission  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  his  sentence,  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  earnest  endea- 
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vor.  The  more  successful  the  prison  regime  has  been  in  restor¬ 
ing  his  humanity,  and  making  him  sensitive  to  tlie  opportunities 
and  blessings  of  freedom,  the  more  eager  he  becomes  to  meet 
scrupulously  every  recpiirement,  and  gain  an  early  release. 

The  conditional  parole  marks  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage, 
and  it  is  an  im[)ortant  i)art  of  the  scheme  for  reformition.  The 
released  convict  must  report  liimself  monthly  to  the  police,  and 
give  notice  of  any  change  in  residence.  He  must  avoid  the  com- 
})any  of  the  disre[)utable,  and  devote  himself  to  some  honorable 
em[)loyment.  Upon  his  failure  to  meet  any  of  these  conditions, 
he  may  be  re-arrested  and  sent  bick  to  prison  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  his  sentence. 

Hut  tlie  released  pi  isoners  are  not  thrown  helpless  upon  the 
world.  The  same  industiy  that  has  shortened  their  sentence  has 
enabled  them  to  earn  a  maximum  sum  of  *80  with  which  to  start 
in  life.  Moreover,  every  prison  in  England  has  connected  with  it 
an  Aid  Society,  whose  members  provide  watch  and  care  for  dis¬ 
charged  men  and  women  during  that  critical  period  when  they 
are  seeking  to  re-establish  themselves  among  their  fellows.  The 
government  recognizes  their  efforts  by  making  a  grant  of  820,000 
per  annum  whicli  is  distributed  among  them. 

This  hasty  description  of  the  English  prison  system  needs  to 
be  su[>plemented  by  one  other  statement,  namely,  that  the 
thoroughness  and  eOiciency  which  characterize  the  system  are 
due  not  only  to  intelligent,  centralized  management,  but  also 
to  the  operation  of  civil  service  rules  in  the  appointment  of  all  ‘ 
prison  ollicials,  except  governors.  This  is  only  another  instance 
of  the  su[)eriority  of  English  methods  over  our  own,  in  securing 
pure  and  honest  administration  of  public  affairs. 

'File  writer  had  the  satisfaction  last  August  of  getting  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  government  to  visit  two  local  prisons,  namely,  one 
at  Hentonville,  situated  not  far  from  the  Midland  station,  and  the 
other  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  which  is  about  ten  miles  north-west 
from  Hiccadilly.  Armed  with  an  order  from  the  Prison  Commis¬ 
sioners,  I  was  received  by  the  officials  with  marked  courtesy,  and 
was  permitted  to  visit  every  part  of  the  prison,  and  to  inquire 
into  every  detail  of  management.  There  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
suspicion  at  Pentonville  that  I  had  come  to  get  a  look  at  Oscar 
Wilde,  who  had  just  been  secretly  removed  from  there,  because 
of  the  activity  of  the  London  press  in  bringing  forth  new  daily 
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sensations  about  his  career  in  the  prison.  My  guide  seemed 
greatly  reassured  when  I  told  him  whence  I  came,  and  what  my 
object  was. 

The  Pentonville  prison  represents  the  type  of  construction 
much  in  vogue  forty  years  ago,  and  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  Eastern  penitentiary  at  Philadel[)hia.  It  accommodates 
about  1200  persons.  The  only  feature  of  this  prison  to  which  I 
will  refer,  is  the  tread  mill  where  I  saw  212  men  at  work  at  once. 
This  number  is  divided  into  squads,  so  arranged  that  all  rest  for 
five  minutes  at  the  end  of  eveiy  fifteen  minutes  of  labor.  This 
was  the  only  feature  of  either  prison  that  I  visited  that  left  upon 
my  mind  an  unfavorable  impression.  The  workers  in  the  tread 
mill  have  to  ascend  80)40  feet  at  the  rate  of  fifty-two  feet  per  min¬ 
ute  during  a  period  of  six  hours  which  are  divided  into  two  equal 
portions.  To  see  so  many  healthy  men  engaged  in  such  profitless, 
unproductive  and  apparently  unnecessary  labor,  cannot  readily 
be  harmonized  with  our  ideas  of  thrifty  management.  It  all 
points  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  labor  question 
in  the  English  prisons,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  later. 

(^Concluded  next  Month.) 


UNIVERSITIE.S  IN  HOLLAND. 

S.  NUSSIIAI  M,  WASIIINUTON,  I).  C. 

rr^^IIE  law  of  Aj)ril  28,  1876,  (modified  and  amended  May  7, 
-L  1878,  June  28,  1881,  June  15,  1883  and  July  23,  1885,  to 
more  thoroughly  establish  the  earlier  enacted  decrees)  made  uni¬ 
form  the  administration  of  (the  re<iuirements  necessary  to  secure 
admittance  into)  the  “Netherland  Kijks  Universiteiten  ”  ;  —  Lei¬ 
den,  Utrecht  and  Groningen. 

By  this  law  the  administration  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a 
college  of  curatoi’s  (trustees),  consisting  of  live  members  and  one 
secretary,  nominated  by  the  king.  These  curators  make  detailed 
reports,  from  reports  made  to  them  by  the  secretaries  of  tlie  fac¬ 
ulties,  to  the  “  Minister  van  Binneidandsche  Zaken  ”  (of  the 
Interior)  on  the  essential  affairs  of  the  university.  The  general 
affairs  of  the  university  are  conducted  by  the  senate,  “the  rector” 
(“rtJf/cr  five  assistants,  selected  from  among  his 

professors,  and  one  secretary. 

The  salary  of  a  professor  amounts  to  ■'i'lfiOO  per  annum  during 
his  first  five  years  of  service  in  the  university  ;  *2010  during  his 
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second  five  years,  and  after  ten  years  to  *2412,  which  latter  sum 
is  the  maxiinuin  annual  salary*  received  by  a  professor  in  the  above 
mentioned  universities.  Professors  are  without  additional  income 
from  examination  and  lecture  fees,  as  all  fees  are  entered  into  the 
treasury  of  the  General  Government.  Sixty-five  dollars  are 
annually  deducted  from  the  salary  of  a  professor  during  his  first 
five  years  in  a  university,  and  eighty  dollars  during  the  next 
ensuing  ten  years,  which  moneys  are  added  to  the  pension  fund. 
The  pension  amounts  to  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  salary  received  b}' 
such  professors  during  each  year  of  service.  Eo  ipso  pensioning 
commences  with  the  seventieth  year  of  age  and  cannot  exceed 
one-half  of  the  yearly  salary  received  by  the  professor  to  be  pen¬ 
sioned.  (Widows  and  orphans  of  professors  are  pensioned  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  officials  in  the  civil  service.) 

Extiaordinary  (assistant)  professors  have  been  called  lecturers 
since  1877.  Their  salary  amounts  to  -*800  per  annum  without 
any  additional  income  from  the  university.  Private  docents  must 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  Minister,  who  consults  the  faculty 
concerned,  for  a  “rc/in?  doceivU."  They  receive  no  salary,  but 
are  entitled  to  charge  fees.  The  curators  are  allowed  no  fixed 
salary  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  but  have  an  allowance 
of  three  dollars  per  day  while  on  duty  (thirty  cents  per  hour 
when  travelling  and  expenses  incurred  for  board  and  lodging). 

Matriculation  is  without  charge  for  both  male  and  female  stu¬ 
dents.  The  tuition  fee  is  eighty  dollars  per  year.  When  the 
total  of  fees  [)aid  amounts  to  •'J320,  no  further  payments  are 
exacted  for  attendance  on  lectures.  This  fee  entitles  a  student 
to  attend  any,  or  all  lectures  (if  it  Avere  possible  for  a  student  so 
to  do)  in  the  three  “  Hijks  Universiteiten  ”.  The  fee  for  attend¬ 
ance  on  a  single  course  of  lectures  is  twelve  dollars  ;  one-half 
course,  six  dollars.  Admission  to  the  academic  examinations  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  j>o.ssess  a  certificate  of  eligibility  from 
one  of  the  Netherland  gymnasia  or  a  diploma  of  a  higher  State 
examination  from  one  of  the  superior  (government)  schools.  Not 
so  admission  to  lectures. 

The  doctor's  degree  i  '"  •lortomte")  can  be  obtained  by  passing 
two  examinations  successfully :  that  of  a  camliilixte  and  that  of  a 
doctor  —  the  fee  for  each  is  twent}’  dollars.  After  the  doctor’s 
examination  it  is  nece.ssary  for  the  candidate  to  defend  a  printed 
dissertation,  previously  submitted,  on  which  action  the  promotion 
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is  based.  Doctors  from  foreign  universities  receive  the  doctorate 
after  a  “  Colloquium  docturn.''  The  “  JJoetores  Juris  ”  are  admitted 
to  tlie  practice  of  law  without  furtlier  examination.  The  Ihctores 
tJieoloyur"  must  submit  to  an  ecclesiastical  examination  before 
being  appointed  to  preach.  Candidates  may  be  ai)pointed  to 
charges  after  such  an  examination.  Doctors  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  must  pass  a  State  examination  (that  of  a  physician  or 
apothecary)  before  they  are  permitted  to  practice  medicine  or 
pharmacy.  (The  degree  of  M.  1).  is  not  reijuired  for  the  latter 
branch.) 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  universities  varies 
with  the  years,  as  may  be  determined  by  consulting  the  following 
table  giving  the  number  of  students  in  each  university  at  the  close 
of  each  of  the  four  decades,  IHdO  to  1890: 


1S.59--G0. 

1869-70. 

1879-'S0. 

l889-'90. 

Leiden, 

071 

730 

485 

777 

Utrecht, 

510 

488 

403 

582 

Groningen, 

214 

14); 

202 

411 

Amsterdam,  Com.  Univ., 

107 

228 

577 

401 

“Free  University  of  Amsterdam.”  Founded  in  1880,  it  is 
supported  by  donations  and  voluntary  contributions.  It  has 
hitherto  had  a  limited  attendance.  There  were  in  1893,  but 
eighty-five  students. 

The  Government  grants  six  “beneficiary”  scholarshi[)s  in  each 
of  the  “  Rijks  Universiteiten,”  to  young  men  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  their  studies  and  whose  circumstances  will 
not  permit  of  their  paying  the  expenses  incidental  to  a  university 
training.  The  same  advantage  is  extended  to  six  students  in  the 
Communal  University  of  Amsterdam. 

Two  of  the  ancient  universities  of  the  Netherlands  —  Harder- 
wijk  and  Franeker — were  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1811,  and 
soon  afterward  were  transformed  into  “  Athenaea.”  llarderwijk 
was  founded  in  1048  ;  Franeker  in  158.5,  reaching  the  height  of 
its  celebrity  in  the  days  of  Vitringa,  Ilemsterhuysand  Valchenaer. 
These  institutions  do  not  now  exist. 

LEIDKN. 

The  University  of  Leiden  (“the  illustrious”)  was  founded  in 
the  very  darkest  period  that  occurred  during  Holland’s  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Prince  of  ( )range,  as 
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a  reward  for  the  heroism  of  the  citizens  duriiigr  the  siejje  and  in 
coinineinoration  of  its  deliverance  on  October  3,  1574,  granted 
the  city  a  ten  days’  annual  fair  “  without  tolls  or  taxes  and  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  within  her  walls.”  Hut  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  King  Philip  of  S[)ain,  although  he  was  the  enemy  and 
persecutor  of  the  country  and  its  interests,  at  that  time  recog¬ 
nized  and  maintained  by  the  lo^’al  Prince  of  Orange,  made  neces¬ 
sary  Pliilip’s  consent  to  the  establishment  of  such  “academy”  — 
a  fact  which  under  the  circumstances  made  it  appear  a  bitter 
irony.  A  university  was  founded  in  Philip’s  name,  but  he 
entrusted  all  nece-sary  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
university  to  the  care  of  his  “dear  cousin  of  Orange.” 

'I’he  opening  of  the  doors  of  “  Leiden”  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
Redoubled  zeal  was  exhibited  in  all  departments  of  learning. 
Hut  “  Leiden  ”  was  destined  to  become  the  cradle  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  faith  where  learned  Huguenots  and  Puritans  from  England 
should  tind  a  safe  haven.  The  great  liberality  of  the  states  of 
Holland  enabled  them  to  draw  within  their  domain  learned  men 
fi  om  all  parts  of  Europe  (which  fact  has  been  recorded  in  history) 
and  “  Leiden  ”  was  for  two  centuries  the  most  famous  seat  of 
learning  in  that  section  of  the  world.  The  portraits  of  all  the 
professors  who  have  succeeded  each  other  from  the  foundation  of 
the  university  up  to  the  present  date  are  placed  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Academic  Senate.  Among  these  are  Lipseus,  celebrated 
philologist,  critic  and  antiquary ;  Vossius,  eminent  philologist 
and  critic ;  I  leinsius,  philologist  and  historian;  Gronovius,  cele¬ 
brated  savant  of  Helles-lettres  and  editor  of  many  classics ;  Ruhn- 
ken,  (ireek  critic;  Valchenaer,  philologist  and  critic;  Scalinger, 
creator  of  chronological  science  ;  Gomarius,  orientalist ;  Arminius, 
theologian  and  supporter  of  the  philosophy  of  Peter  Rasmus,  and 
Hoerhaave,  celebrated  physician,  whose  lectures  were  attended  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

The  glory  of  “  Leiden  ”  began  to  depart  during  the  firet  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  within  which  period  a  visible  decline  in 
the  affaiis  of  the  university  could  be  noted.  King  Ludwig  raised 
it  in  1807,  to  the  “  Royal  University  of  Holland.”  Hut  after  the 
annexation  of  the  country  by  Napoleon  in  1810,  the  university 
was  deprived  of  its  power,  and  in  1811  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  “  Universite  de  France”  under  the  name  of  “  Academie,” 
with  five  faculties.  In  1815,  King  William  I.  promulgated  a  law 
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of  superior  instruction  which  established  three  “  State  High 
Schools.”  Of  these,  Leiden  enjoyed  superior  advantages  until 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  187b,  that  placed  the  universities  of 
Leiden,  Utrecht  and  (Ironingen  on  an  e(iual  footing. 

Tlie  University  Library  was  established  in  Idlo  under  the 
name  of  “  Bibliotheca  Academi;e  Lugduno  Batavae.”  It  has  been 
largely  extended  through  legacies  and  by  [)urchase.  Among  its 
collections  may  be  found  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  Oolius, 
Sealiger,  Isaac  Vos,  Kuhnken  and  Ilemsterhuys.  A  very 
important  addition  was  obtained  througli  the  collection  of  Arabic 
and  other  Oriental  manuscripts,  which  are  designated  as  “  Legat- 
um  Warnerianum.”  Total  number  of  volumes  in  library,  about 
300,000,  with  oOOO  manuscripts  and  2400  pamphlet  portfolios. 

The  library  of  the  “  Maatschap})ij  voor  Nederlandsche  Letter- 
kunde,”  rich  in  Germanic  and  Dutch  books  and  manuscripts,  is 
located  in  the  same  building  w'ith  the  university  library. 

Number  of  professors  in  faculties,  1803,  49:  docents  and 
lecturers,  12  ;  students,  793. 

UTRECHT. 

After  the  closing  in  1080  of  the  five  cathedral  schools  in 
Utrecht  by  the  Government,  a  “  SchiOa  Illustris”  was  founded  in 
1034,  by  the  city  and  provincial  authorities,  which,  in  103)>,  was 
extended,  through  tiie  efTorts  of  the  burgomaster,  G.  van  der 
Iloolck,  and  J.  van  Asch  van  Wyck,  into  a  university,  with  live 
professors  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  students.  Tlie  pro¬ 
fessors  were  a  little  later  increased  to  sixteen,  divided  into  four 
facudties.  Among  the  earlier  professors  in  this  university  were 
Antonins  Matthaeus,  lawyer ;  Gisbertus  Voetus,  theologian,  and 
Guilielmus  Stratenus,  physician,  who  opened  the  first  [)oliclinic. 
Lectures  were  suspended  in  1072,  and  the  university  building 
was  turned  into  bairacks  by  tlie  French  soldiers. 

The  univemity  reopened  its  doors  in  1074,  with  twenty-two 
students,  which  number  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  in  1730.  Among  its  renowned  professors  of  that  period  the 
names  of  Serrurier;  1*.  van  Muschenbrock,  physiologist;  A.  Ree¬ 
land,  orientalist,  and  A.  Drakenborch,  celebrated  scholar  and 
editor,  are  found.  To  the  judicious  action  of  the  rector,  .1.  ller- 
inga,  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  Napoleon  failed  to  suppress 
the  university  in  1811.  In  181')  it  again  reopened  under  the 
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name  of  “  Rijks  Universiteit,”  and  lias  been  greatly  extended 
.since  that  year. 

On  tlie  occasion  of  the  jubilee  celebration  in  188b,  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  a  fund  was  created  (contributed  by  former  students)  that 
lias  since  reached  the  sum  of  i!*! 9,497.  Tlie  interest  from  this 
fund  is  ex[)ended  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  institutes,  or 
for  travelling  scholarships. 

d'he  university  library  po.ssesses  a  collection  of  manuscripts 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  libraries  of  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Paul,  St.  Hieronymus,  and  of  the  Carthauser  monks  that  were 
secularized  in  lo81.  The  ancient  cathedral  libraries  have  disap¬ 
peared,  except  that  of  St.  Marie.  The  university  library  received, 
in  IfiOb,  its  first  legacy  —  .ludge  K.  van  de  Poll,  and  in  IfiOo,  a 
donation  of  valuable  books  through  Canon  Buchelius.  During 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  increased  by  the  historical  library 
of  Profe.s.sor  Rovers;  lilmiry  of  van  IJtenhove,  and  also  the  medi¬ 
cal  library  of  Piofessor  Loncii.  The  library  of  the  “  Utrecht 
(ienootscha[)  van  Wetenschaiijien  ”  (scientific  society  ),  the  library 
of  the  “  Historical  Society  ”  and  of  tlie  “  Knights  of  the  (lerman 
( )rder  ”  have  been  incorporated  into  the  university  library.  The 
tiiNt  catalogue  dates  back  to  the  year  The  library  was,  in 

1819,  lemoved  to  the  jialace  of  King  Ixiuis  Napoleon.  A  new 
library  building  was  pioposed  in  189:2. 

'I'he  library  contains  L'l(t,<MI0  volumes,  to  which  the  disserta¬ 
tions  and  [)am[)hlets  should  he  added.  The  library  is  open  on  all 
week  days  from  11  to  4  o'clock;  duiing  vacations,  from  1  to 
o’clock. 

Number  of  piofessors  in  the  university  in  18!<3,  38;  lecturers 
and  [iriv.ite  docents.  13;  students,  <>32. 

CUOXINCKN. 

In  Croningen,  the  birthplace  of  Wessel  (iansfort,  called  “Lux 
Mundi  ”( light  of  the  world ),  on  account  of  his  learning,  who 
taught  philosophy  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ;  of 
Rudolf  Agricola,  Latin  and  (Ireek  scholar,  poet,  orator,  philoso- 
phei’,  musician  and  writer  of  many  excellent  works,  there  were  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  two  superior  schools :  the  one 
supported  by  the  “  fratres  communis  vit;e,”  and  the  other  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ('hurch  of  St.  Martini.  The  fame  of  the  latter  under 
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the  supervision  of  Regnerus  Rraedinius  C ‘lied  looh),  named 
“  most  wortliy  autlior  of  diverse  books,”  was  so  great  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students  from  (Termany,  Spain,  France  and  Italy  ilocked 
to  its  portals.  The  rule  of  the  Spanish,  together  with  the  relig¬ 
ious  war  of  “  seventy  years,”  prior  to  lt548,  lessened  the  number 
of  students.  But  as  soon  as  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  1594,  had  delivered  the  city  from  tlie  tyranny  of 
Spain,  the  states  of  the  Province  of  (ironingen  immediately  set 
tliemselves  at  work  to  establish  a  univei'sity.  This  university, 
inaugurated  Aug.  28,  1914,  with  great  solemnity,  opened  its  doms 
with  eighty  students  and  six  professors,  and  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  fame  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  1090 
there  l)egan  a  decrease  in  attendance  that  continued  until  the 
years  between  1800-1810,  when  but  two  liundied  students 
attended  the  lectures  and  there  was  danger  of  the  university 
being  closed. 

Witli  the  annexation  of  tlie  Netherlands  by  France  in  1810, 
there  came  an  enforced  change.  The  University  of  (ironingen 
(likewise  Leiden),  was  by  the  decree  of  Oct.  22,  1811,  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  “  Universite  de  France”  under  the  name  of 
“  Academie.” 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1818  and  the  formation  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  “Netherlands,”  (ironingen  was  again  raised, 
1  Aug.  2,  1815,  by  royal  decree,  to  a  state  university  (“  Rijks  Uni- 

;  versiteit”),  with  live  faculties.  In  1850  a  new  college  building 

was  erected  by  the  government,  and  since  the  law  of  April  28, 
I  1870,  which  increased  the  number  of  its  professors,  “(ironingen  ” 

is  flourishing  as  in  its  earlier  years. 

i  Number  of  professors  in  1898,  37 ;  lecturers  and  private 

docents,  10;  students,  488. 

I  “Inconsequence  of  the  neighl)orhood  of  Hanover,  this  uni- 

I  versity  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  German  literature  and 

j  science  and  presented  a  religious  character  entirely  its  own.  The 

5  students  formed  societies  for  reading  and  study  in  common,  above 

all  of  practical  science,  which  predilection  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Frieslanders  with  whom  those  of 
I  Groningen  have  many  features  of  resemblance,  and  numerous  ties 

f  of  relationship.  The  students  of  Groningen  are  more  quiet  and 

I  more  studious  than  those  of  Leiden,  who,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 

i  to  be  wild  in  Holland,  have  had  the  reputation  of  being  wild.” 


I 
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Tlie  Univer.sity  Library  (  1014  )  was  biised  on  the  libraiy  of  the 
ancient  “  Fratcr-hoiise  ”  where  it  was  located  ainl  remained  until 
1804.  In  that  3'ear  a  new  lihraiy  building  was  elected.  The 
library  was,  until  IHUO,  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  the  univei’sit}', 
who  acted  as  librarian.  The  earliest  gifts  of  manuscriiits  were 
presented  h}’^  ,1.  Alting,  1010,  and  J.  IJorgesius,  10)20.  In  1623, 
additional  works  were  obtained  from  the  libraiy  “.lunius,”  and  in 
1024  the  cit}'  of  (ironingen  donated  the  library  of  St.  Martini 
School.  The  libraries  of  Nauta,  de  Fremer3%  Smit,  1805,  Riedel, 
1871,  and  Ranke  (  medicine)  1887,  are  embodied  in  the  universit}' 
libraiy.  Among  valuable  works  presented  in  1880  were  the 
“Catularium  Universitatis  Farisiensis,”  and  Part  I.  of  a  new 
edition  of  (lallileo’s  works.  The  libraiy  owned  0,000  volumes  in 
1811,  and  about  70,000  in  1802. 

AMSTKUDAM. 

The  rommunal  Universit}'  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1632, 
under  the  name  of  “  Atheiiieum  Illustre,”  ly  the  authority  vested 
in  the  magistrac)’  of  that  cit}'.  (lerh.  Vossius  and  Casparus  Rar- 
laeuse  were  its  first  professors.  Their  lectures  in  this  superior 
school  were  devoted  to  the  subjects:  Philosophy  and  History. 
Additional  faculties,  however,  were  soon  organized  and  professors 
a[)pointed  to  the  chairs  thus  created.  After  an  eventful  existence 
of  two  centuries  a  reorganization  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy 
and  medicine  in  the  “  Atheineum  ”  was  planned  and  executed  in 
1877,  thereby  providing  for  increase  in  the  number  of  lecturers. 

Until  1876  the  “Atheineum  "  possessed  only  the  importance  of 
an  independent  superior  school ;  had  no  right  to  examine  and 
graduate  students.  Rut  the  law  of  that  year  invested  the  cit}'  of 
Amsterdam  with  the  power  to  transform  the  “  Atheineum  ”  into  a 
university,  having  the  same  privileges  as  the  State  universities  : 
Leiden,  Utrecht  and  Groningen — with  the  condition  that  its 
organization  should  conform  to  the  reiiuirements  incorporated 
into  the  new  law  of  1876.  The  authority'  to  nominate  professors 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  who  also  reserved  the  right  to  nominate 
two  of  the  curators.  These,  together  with  the  curators  chosen  ly 
the  communal  council  and  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  form  the 
college  of  curators  of  the  universit}’’  —  they  are  assisted  bj'  a  sal¬ 
aried  secretary. 

Submitting  to  these  conditions  the  “  Atheineum  ”  was,  with 
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Ijecorning  ceremonies,  raised  to  tlie  dignity  of  a  university,  and  on 
Oct.  15,  1S77,  was  endowed  with  all  the  i)rivileges  granted  by  the 
law  to  the  universities  of  Leiden,  Utrecht  and  (ironingen. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  regular  professors  is  81,809  during  the 
first  five  years  ;  82,010  during  the  following  five  years,  and  82,211 
after  ten  years  of  service  in  the  university.  Besides  this  salary, 
one-third  part  of  the  annual  fees  for  lecturers  is  distrihuted  among 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lectures  delivered.  The  salaiy  of  the  extraordinary 
professors  is  fixed  at  appointment. 

The  fees  are  the  same,  and  students  are  matriculated  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  imiiosed  in  the  “  liijks  Universiteiten.” 
(The  students  of  theology,  however,  pay  only  forty  dollars  per 
annum.).  The  academic  year  commences  middle  of  Seiiternber. 

A  donation  of  822,512  by  Rudolf  Lehman,  enabled  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  1890,  to  add  a  lecture  hall  to  the  university  building. 
A  society  has  been  formed  during  the  last  few  years,  l)aaring  the 
name  University  Association,”  wl'>ose  aim  it  is  to  collect  moneys 
for  the  benetit  of  the  university,  or  university  institutes*  —  or  to 
create  new  institutes. 

UNIVKUSITY  LinUAUV. 

The  ('ity  Lil)rary,  established  in  1082,  received  on  December, 
1S77,  the  name  of  “  University  Libraiy,”  by  lesolution  of  the 
communal  council.  A  fine  collection  of  books  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  presented  by  .Mr.  Rosenthal,  belongs  to  the  university 
library,  and  is  known  as  the  Bibliotheca  Rosenthalia.  Tlie 
extensive  library  of  the  Netherland  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Medicine,  has  l)een  incor[)orated  into  this  library. 

'I'he  library  is  open  to  visitors  on  all  working  days  from 
March  1  to  October  81,  from  9  to  4  o’clock;  during  the  university 
vacations,  only  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  1  to 
4  o’clock. 

Number  of  j)rofessors  in  the  university  in  1898,  45;  lecturers 
and  docents,  19;  students,  1104. 

•University  Institutes-  l*athoIoglcaI  labonitory ;  Ilortus  botanicus;  (ieograpbic- 
geological  cabinet;  I.aboratory  and  collection  for  the  stinly  of  pathological  dissection; 
Hygienic  laboratory;  Clieiidcabpharinaceutical  laboratory;  Zoological  institute  with 
laboratory;  I’hysiologlcal  laboratory ;  Collection  of  cristallography  and  mineralogy; 
Plant  physiological  laboratory;  Anatomic  laboratory;  Museum  “  Vrolik  ”;  Chlrurgical 
museum;  Experimental  chirurgical  museum. 
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APPERCEPTION  AND  THE  CLASSICS. 

HKNRY  C.  PEARSON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

atmosphere  of  the  educational  world  is  full  of  Herbartism 
-L  and  the  new  education.  Every  time  that  the  practical 
teacher  takes  up  his  school  journal  he  comes  across  the  words, 
“moral  education,”  “attention,”  “apperception,”  etc.  Busied  as 
he  is  with  the  actual  toil  of  the  class  room  the  (][uestion  naturally 
comes  to  him.  What  have  these  terms  to  do  with  me  and  my 
work  or  what  practical  use  can  I  make  of  these  principles  ? 

There  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  some  of  the  main  features 
of  Ilerhai’t’s  psychology.  That  the  best  work  is  done  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  thoroughly  interested  and  who  works  with  a  will  is 
not  strictly  a  modern  idea.  Shakespeare  (Taming  of  the  Shrew), 
Act  I.)  says:  — 

“  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta’en  ; 

In  brief.  Sir,  study  wliat  you  most  affect.” 

The  result  of  Pestalozzi's  intense  love  for  children  was  that 
they  worked  zealously  and  heartily.  Hence  his  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  work  with  boys  and  girls.  His  zeal  and  love  was  his 
peculiar  way  of  arousing  their  interest.  I  would  not  he  under¬ 
stood,  however,  as  wishing  to  detract  at  all  from  the  credit  due 
to  Herhart.  I’raise  is  due  him  not  so  much  for  the  conception  of 
new  theories  as  for  clarifying  and  extending  existing  principles 
and  placing  them  on  a  sound  psychological  basis.  His  philosophy 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  will  can  be  educated.  He 
proves  that  the  mind  best  a.ssimilates  and  digests  that  which 
interests  it.  This  is  in  a  few  words  his  doctrine  of  apperception. 
I’robably  many  a  good  teacher,  not  aciiuainted  with  appercep¬ 
tion,  already  has  been  struggling  to  arouse  this  interest  in  his 
pupils.  It  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of  good  teaching.  Herbart, 
however,  carries  this  doctrine  of  interest  still  farther.  With  him 
the  infusion  of  interest  is  an  end  not  a  means.  The  object  of  an 
education  will  be  not  so  much  the  accpiisition  of  facts  and  power 
as  a  fondness  and  desire  for  learning.  Here  then  is  the  goal  of 
the  new  education.  The  theory  is  clear  enough  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  is  (juite  another  problem. 
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The  writer  ventures  to  sii<Tgest  a  few  methods  of  a[)[)lying 
apperception  to  teaching  the  classics.  Latin  and  (ireek  in  them¬ 
selves  are  not  interesting  to  the  majority  of  hoys  as  is  the  case 
with  history  and  the  sciences.  Hence  the  difliculty  of  teaching 
these  subjects  successfully.  Hrammar  and  declensions  are  a  [)er- 
fect  bugbear  to  the  average  lively  American  youth.  The  modern 
methods  aim  at  the  maximum  of  reading  and  the  minimum  of 
syntax.  These  reforms  are  right  in  their  principle,  but  cannot 
this  idea  be  carried  still  farther  ?  Should  not  a  live  instructor 
resort  to  outside  methods  of  arousing  interest?  In  the  study  of 
Xenophon,  for  instance,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  text  amply 
illustrated  by  views  of  the  country  and  people  through  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  marched.  Some  ambitious  traveller  would  per¬ 
form  an  incalculable  service  to  secondary  teaching  of  (ireek  if  he 
would  go  over  the  route  of  the  (ireeks,  taking  photographs  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  Anabasis  and  of  the  battle-lields  as  far  as 
they  are  known.  Every  well  equipped  school  ought-  to  have  a 
stereopticon  and  a  good  assortment  of  such  views.  Every  month 
or  so  an  illustrated  talk  could  be  given  by  the  teacher  on  the 
country  and  civilization  of  the  triljes  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
fiist  cost  of  such  an  equipment  might  be  rather  heavy  but  it 
would  be  a  permanent  possession.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the 
expense?  Boys  would  come  to  look  upon  Anabasis  as  a  real  live 
narrative.  Further  than  this  the  geograph}’,  manners  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  country  would  be  indelibly  fixed  in  their  minds. 

The  lantern  is  a  powerful  educator.  See  what  might  be  done 
along  the  line  of  (ireek  art  and  civilization.  In  two  or  three 
illustrated  talks,  elementary  to  be  sure,  the  young  people  might 
be  introduced  to  the  master})ieces  of  Greek  sculpture  and  architec¬ 
ture.  A  boy  who  is  studying  Greek  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
the  principal  works  of  Praxiteles,  he  ought  to  know  something 
alwut  such  famous  artists  as  Phidias,  Scopas  and  Polycleitus,  he 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  such  familiar  pieces  of  sculpture  as 
the  Venus  de  Milo  and  the  Laocobn  group,  statuary  which  he 
will  see  in  nearly  every  gallery.  Such  elementary  lectures  would 
not  take  up  much  time.  They  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
strengthening  his  powers  of  observation,  enlarging  his  horizon, 
and  intensifying  his  interest  in  the  classics.  To  be  sure  many  of 
the  facts  might  be  read  by  the  pupils,  but  the  majority  would  not 
voluntarily  do  so,  and  if  re(iuired  to  read  them  they  would  soon 
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forget.  An  informal  illustrated  talk  would  arouse  their  interest 
and  start  them  on  the  way  to  appreeiating  what  is  best  in  Greek 
civilization. 

Let  us  see  what  might  be  done  in  the  study  of  Virgil.  Take  as 
an  example  the  third  book  of  the  Aeneid,  containing  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  until  he  leaves  Sicily.  A  set 
of  views  showing  the  course  of  his  perigrinations  would  be 
intensely  interesting.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the  effort  to  obtain 
a  photograph  of  Italy  as  it  tirst  appears  in  sailing  from  Epirus? 
These  lines  (5'Jl-r)2'))  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
Aeneid.  “  And  now  dawn  began  to  redden,  after  the  starry  host 
had  been  put  to  tlight,  when  afar  off  we  espy  the  misty  hills  of 
low-lying  Italy.  ‘Italy,’  first  cries  out  Achates,  ‘Italy,’  my  com¬ 
panions  hail  with  joyful  shout.”  Views  of  Thrace,  the  Cyclades, 
Crete,  Ithaca,  Ei)irus,  Mt.  ^Etna  would  put  the  student  in  the 
right  attitude  for  a})preciating  the  beauties  of  Virgil’s  language. 
The  study  of  Cicsar,  too,  might  easily  be  enlivened  by  the  stere- 
opticon.  Let  the  well  e<iuipped  school  be  su{)plied  with  views  of 
the  country  which  the  Helvetians  and  the  Allobroges  occupied, 
with  views  of  the  present  condition  of  the  fortifications  which 
C:i‘sar  constructed  around  Geneva.  Every  instructor  will  readily 
see  what  a  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  views  might  be 
used  to  illustrate  this  work. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  educators  do  not  fully  appreciate 
what  a  powerful  ally  they  have  in  the  stereopticon.  ^Mythology, 
for  instance,  a  jileasant  study  to  the  average  boy,  when  ampli¬ 
fied  by  views  showing  the  noble  conceptions  of  legendary  charac¬ 
ters  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Alma-Tadema,  Raphael  and 
others,  will  be  doubly  interesting.  Of  course  the  chief  value  of 
the  stud}’  of  the  classics  is  the  incomparable  discipline  which  they 
afford  the  mind.  In  fact,  this  is  their  raison  in  the  curri¬ 

cula  of  secondary  schools.  Possibly,  however,  we  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  this  idea  too  slavishly.  There  is  much  that  is  ennobling 
and  broadening  in  Greek  life  and  a  boy  who  has  been  toiling 
with  Latin  and  Greek  for  four  years  ought  to  be  led  to  appreciate 
this  fact.  The  enlargement  of  a  pupil's  sympathies,  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  the  elevation  of  his  ideals  ought  to 
be  striven  for  in  order  to  counteract  the  narrowing  tendencies  of 
this  practical  age.  I  believe  there  is  more  in  the  classics  for  the 
l)Upil  than  mental  training.  Latin  and  Greek  should  not  serve 
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merely  as  apparatus  for  mental  exercise  as  do  chest-weights  for 
physical  exercise.  The  student  should  be  led  to  feel  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  people  whose  language  he  is  studying.  Let 
classical  teaching  be  lifted  out  of  this  dreary  gymnasium  process. 
Let  the  training  go  on  in  the  open  air  where  the  pupil  can  look 
about  himself  and  see  what  manner  of  a  country  he  is  in,  where 
he  can  imbibe  the  pure  ozone  of  the  civilization  around  him.  I 
doubt  if  five  per  centum  of  the  students  of  the  classics  ever  look 
at  the  authoi-s  when  their  course  is  over.  Herbart’s  principle  of 
making  interest  an  end  and  not  a  means  would  improve  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things.  With  this  thought  before  the  teacher  I  l)elieve 
we  would  much  increase  the  tendency  to  find  voluntarily  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  classical  literature,  and  to  know  more  of  that  civilization 
which  is  the  well-spring  of  modern  ideas. 


HIGHER  HYGIENIC  EDUC AVION 

G.  WILDS  LINN,  M.I).,  BKYN  MAWR,  I'A. 

NO  one  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  physical  man,  and  of  his  environment  in  so  far  as  it 
may  affect  health,  is  of  very  great  importance.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  the  individual  to  society  must  be  measured  by  his  useful¬ 
ness,  and  that  depends  largely  upon  his  vitality,  so  that  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  political  economist,  “  Public  Health  is 
Public  Wealth.”  A  knowledge  of  the  human  organism  and  the 
surrounding  media  is  essential  to  individual  and  national  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity,  a  mie  qua  non  for  correct  living,  extremely 
interesting  when  properly  taught,  and  if  viewed  as  a  factor  in 
mental  discipline  not  excelled  by  any  other  branch  of  study.  Its 
value  to  the  pupil  is  at  once  apparent,  becomes  more  so  as  he 
adds  to  his  stock  of  information,  and  throughout  all  subsequent 
life  is  a  store  of  never-ceasing  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  general  lack  of  aiipreciation  of  its  importance  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  work  done  in  our  colleges, 
normal  and  public  schools.  Turning  then  to  the  re[)orts  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Education  for  the  Ignited  States,  we 
obtain  some  extremely  interesting  and  signilicant  facts.  We 
there  learn  that  the  study  of  human  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene  (if  called  for  in  the  curriculum),  is  almost  universally 
confined  to  a  single  3’ear  in  college  courses,  and  in  the  vast 
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majority  of  cases  to  a  single  term.  In  normal  schools  even  less 
attention  is  paid  to  these  branches,  although  it  is  evident  that 
teachers  should  receive  such  information,  as  they  are  so  largely 
responsible  for  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  pupils 
under  their  care.  In  our  public  schools  from  which  the  vast 
majority  of  pupils  go  directly  into  public  life  the  instruction  given 
is  of  the  most  elementary  character.  The  names  of  the  larger 
bones  and  muscles,  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  principal  organs  and 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  their  functions,  with  a  trifling  amount 
of  hygienic  information,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

We  would  not  underrate  the  meagre  attention  already  given 
these  subjects,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  in  this  case  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
indicates  among  other  things  the  number  of  hours  in  the  year 
during  which  instruction  was  given  in  Music  and  iJratvinf/,  Physical 
Culture  (i.  e.,  gymnastics  and  calisthenics),  and  in  Physiology 
(including  anatomy  and  hygiene),  in  twelve  of  our  principal  cit¬ 
ies  to  be  as  follows:  Music  and  drawing,  10,19;);  physical  cult¬ 
ure,  8,491;  physiology,  1,448. 

We  give  these  figures  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  statistics  may 
sometimes  be  so  juggled  with  as  not  to  represent  the  actual  truth, 
but  an  examination  of  the  original  reports  will  show  the  state¬ 
ments  given  to  be  true  of  the  country  at  large.  The  report  on 
])hysical  culture  is  appended  to  show  that  though  it  is  only  the 
handmaid  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  it  has  through  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  su[)porters  and  the  general  homage  paid  to  mus¬ 
cle,  been  thrust  far  in  advance  of  its  mistress. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  of  education  which  assigns 
only  one-tenth  as  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  human  system 
and  the  science  and  art  of  the  preservation  of  health  as  to  music 
and  drawing?  Surely,  it  is  most  lamentably  defective.  If  it  be 
urged  that  teachers  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  teach 
these  things,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  acquire  it  when  necessary. 
American  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  work,  quick  to  recognize 
any  instruction  which  may  be  of  value  to  their  pupils  and  always 
willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  requirements. 
A  thorough  examination  on  the  subjects  mentioned  should  be 
made  as  obligatory  upon  teachers  as  are  the  examinations  on  other 
branches. 
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Tlie  attiiiiimeiit  of  such  knowledge  by  tlie  pupil  is  no  more 
diflicult  than  the  acquisition  of  grammar,  arithmetic  or  geogra- 
raphy,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  these  branches  when 
properly  taught  are  much  easier  to  actiuire  and  mucli  more  inter¬ 
esting.  The  method  of  teaching  by  object  lessons,  now^  so  much 
in  vogue,  is  eminently  adapted  to  them.  The  human  skeleton, 
now  seldom  seen  in  school-rooms,  should  have  a  })lace  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  as  that  now'  given  to  the  globe.  The  vital  organs  properly 
prepared  should  occu})y  a  position  as  prominent  as  that  now 
allotted  a  standard  dictionary.  Wet  and  dry  specimens  should 
be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  cabinet  with  geological  and 
botanical  exhibits.  In  this  w'ay  through  the  organs  of  sight  and 
touch,  as  well  as  by  printed  and  oral  instruction  exteivled  through 
a  term  of  yeans.,  the  pupil  may  become  almost  as  familiar  with  the 
gross  anatomy  of  the  human  body  and  the  functions  of  its  various 
organs  as  is  the  average  physician  on  graduating  from  a  medical 
school. 

But  to  accomplish  this  end  the  instruction  like  that  given  in 
mathematics  or  languages  should  be  graded  and  continued  for  a 
series  of  years,  as  its  importance  demands.  In  high  schools  and 
colleges,  graduates  in  medicine  should  be  made  teachers  of  these 
branches  whenever  possible.  The  time  has  come  when  the  work 
of  the  physician  should  consist  not  simply  in  treating  the  sick,  but 
in  teaching  the  people  in  and  out  of  the  schools  lioio  to  live.,  so  that 
the  highest  possible  results  in  life  may  be  obtained  with  the  least 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  wear  and  tear. 

Then  the  future  patient  will  not  be  heard  asking  his  physician 
silly  questions  concerning  the  location  and  functions  of  tlie  vari¬ 
ous  organs  and  the  characteristics  of  common  diseases.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  be  so  acquainted  with  his  organism  that  the 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  jihysician  will  be  much  less  fie- 
(}uent,  and  the  temptation  to  prescribe  for  himself  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  curtailed,  having  learned  as  he  should,  hygienic  methods  of 
treatment  and  the  value  of  the  viis  suedicat rir  naturae.  “  Prevent¬ 
ive  medicine  ”  (a  sorry  misnomer  for  ap^noved  hygienic  methods) 
will  then  receive  the  attention  its  importance  demands,  and  though 
the  routine  practice  of  medicine  may  receive  its  death-blow,  its 
scientific  pursuit  based  on  rational  methods  and  physiological 
research,  and  aided  by  the  heightened  intelligence  of  the  patient 
in  giving  a  history  of  his  case  and  describing  his  synqitoms,  will 
mark  the  dawn  of  a  new'  era  in  civilization. 
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We  have  outgrown  many  superstitions,  but  we  liave  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  foolish  assumption  that  the  preservation  of 
liealth  demands  no  special  care,  and  that  if  perchance,  sickness 
should  attack  us,  we  may  send  for  the  doctor  whose  pills,  pellets 
or  potions  we  swallow  with  a  faith  akin  to  that  of  the  Congo 
negro  in  the  incantations  of  the  “  medicine  man,”  and  in  too 
many  instances  witliout  any  more  certainty  that  we  shall  be  bene- 
fitted.  The  enormous  sale  of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines 
as  indicated  by  the  wealth  accumulated  by  their  vendors,  and  the 
audacious  falsehoods  blazoned  by  charlatans  in  the  columns  of 
our  news[)a})ers  are  a  reproacli  to  our  civilization,  and  indicate  an 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  their  dupes  which  is  astonishing. 

Many  otherwise  intelligent  people  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  hyniene.  They  know,  perhaps,  what  is  embraced  under 
the  terms  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  the  word  hygiene  is  to 
them  very  vague,  and  when  approached  on  the  subject  of  intro¬ 
ducing  its  study  more  effectually  into  the  schools,  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  its  importance.  Of  such  are  the  people  whose  method 
of  disinfecting  a  room  is  by  burning  paper  or  sugar;  who  are  as 
innocent  as  a  child  of  the  fact  that  a  loathesorne  disease  may  be 
contracted  from  a  public  drinking  cup,  a  hotel  towel  or  bathing 
suit;  who  buy  milk  without  any  thought  of  the  dairyman’s  cattle 
being  tuberculous ;  who  eat  underdone  pork  oblivious  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  trichinosis ;  who  use  water  from  a  never-cleansed  well, 
perhaps  in  a  populous  neighborhood,  unmindful  of  typhoid  fever ; 
who,  in  malarious  districts,  sit  on  j)iazzas  by  moonlight  enjoying 
the  refresliing  coolness  of  a  breeze  wliich  wafts  to  them  the  miasm 
of  intermittent  fever;  who  know  no  method  of  ventilation  save 
by  o[)ened  doors  and  windows,  and  no  difference  between  a  hot 
and  a  vitiated  atmosphere  ;  whose  out-houses  are  built  over  deep 
pits  (  not  one  hundred  feet,  it  may  be,  from  their  dwellings),  con¬ 
taining  the  accumulated  ordure  of  years,  a  centre  of  foulness  and 
malodorousness  which  would  put  to  shame  an  Eskimo;  whose 
back  yards  receive  many  times  a  day  the  rinsings  of  pots  and  pans 
and  laundried  clothing  and  rival  in  nastiness  the  kitchen  middens 
of  prehistoric  days,  a  focus  of  disease  and  death,  and  who,  wlien 
the  Reai)er  comes  with  his  sickle,  speak  of  “  the  inscrutable  deal¬ 
ings  of  Rrovidence.” 

To  them  a  new  world  of  investigation  would  be  opened  in  the 
study  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  carrier  of  disease,  impure  water  as  a 
factor  in  generating  sickness,  food,  its  impurities  and  adultera- 
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tions  and  its  agency  in  transmitting  and  producing  various  mala¬ 
dies,  heating  and  ventilation,  exercise,  clothing,  occupation  as 
affecting  health,  soils,  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  propagation 
and  transference  of  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  disinfection,  parasitic  diseases,  how  contracted  and 
avoided.  No  one  can  be  considered  properly  educated  who  has 
not  pursued  such  a  course  of  study.  Granting  this,  then,  lack  of 
appropriation  for  such  work,  of  time  for  teaching  such  branches, 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  teachers  ought  never  to  be  urged  as 
a  reason  for  neglecting  hygienic  instruction.  An  education  with¬ 
out  it  is  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left  out.  Its  importance 
demands  its  immediate  introduction  into,  and  ceaseless  instruc¬ 
tion  in  every  school  in  the  land. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  failure  of  schools  and  colleges  to 
give  it  sufficient  prominence  in  their  courses  of  study  must  also 
be  said  of  our  summer  school,  Chautauqua,  and  university  exten¬ 
sion  courses.  Economics,  civics,  literature,  mathematics,  music, 
religion,  natural  science,  etc.,  have  been  made  prominent  in  the 
curricula,  but  hygiene  has  received  a  very  inconsiderable  share  of 
attention. 

Herbert  Spencer  states  in  his  book  on  “  Education  ”  some  most 
pungent  truths  which  we  cannot  forbear  quoting.  He  says: 
“  As  vigorous  health  and  its  accompanying  high  spirits  are  larger 
elements  of  happiness  than  any  other  things,  the  teaching  how  to 
maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment  to  no  other 
whatever.  *  *  *  That  which  our  school  courses  leave  almost 

entirely  out  we  find  to  be  that  which  most  nearly  concerns  the 
business  of  life.  *  *  *  Is  it  not  an  astonishing  fact  that 

though  on  the  treatment  of  offspring  depends  their  lives  or  deaths 
and  their  moral  welfare  or  ruin,  yet  not  one  word  of  instruction 
on  the  treatment  of  offspring  is  ever  given  to  those  who  will  here¬ 
after  be  parents?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  fate  of  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  should  be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom, 
impulse,  fancy?  *  *  *  Mammas  who  have  been  taught  little 

but  languages,  music  and  accomplishments,  aided  by  nurses  full 
of  antiquated  prejudices  are  held  competent  regulators  of  the 
food,  clothing  and  exercise  of  children.  *  *  *  With  cruel 

carelessness  they  have  neglected  to  learn  anything  about  the  vital 
processes  which  they  are  unceasingly  affecting  by  their  commands 
and  prohibitions:  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  physiological 
laws  they  have  been  year  by  year  undermining  the  constitutions 
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•of  their  children  and  have  so  inflicted  disease  and  premature 
<leath  not  only  on  them,  but  also  on  their  descendants. 

“  It  is  time  that  the  benefits  which  our  sheep  and  oxen  have 
for  years  past  derived  from  the  investigations  of  the  laboratory 
should^be  participated  in  by  our  children.  Without  calling  in 
question^the  great  inqmrtance  of  horse  training  and  pig  feeding,  we 
would  suggest  that  as  the  rearing  of  well  grown  men  and  women 
is  also  of  some  moment,  the  conclusions  indicated  by  theory  and 
endorsed  by  practice  ought  to  be  acted  on  in  the  last  case  as  in 
the  first.” 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  1891,  said: 
“  1  am  quite  sure  that  a  hundred  years  hence  our  present  system 
of  instruction  will  be  abandoned  as  entirely  as  is  the  system  of 
knight  errantry  in  modern  war  ”  —  and  adds  as  suggestive  of  that 
which  should  constitute  the  head  and  front  of  the  reform,  “my 
first  answer  then  would  be  in  the  word  health.” 

The  general  public  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  dragon’s  teeth 
hourly  sown  in  our  midst.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
identilied,  its  contagious  nature  established  and  preventibility 
claimed  by  bacteriologists,  yet  with  one  in  seven  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  dying  of  that  disease,  how  complacently  its  ravages  are 
observed.  Its  victims  with  whom  everyone  must  sympathize, 
expectorate  on  pavements,  street-crossings  and  elsewhere,  per¬ 
fectly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  be  thus  transmit¬ 
ted.  Women,  the  slaves  of  preposterous  fashions,  yet  ignorant  of 
the  first  pi'inciples  of  relinement  and  sanitation,  sweep  the  dis¬ 
charges  with  their  trailing  skirts,  whisking  the  germs  with  dust 
into  the  faces  of  all  about  them,  regardless  of  their  comfort  and 
health,  and  carrying  the  bacilli  into  their  homes,  subject  to  poison 
the  dearest  members  of  their  households.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden, 
in  his  book  on  “Dust  and  its  Dangers,”  says:  “In  Europe, 
about  one  million  })eo[)le  die  each  year  from  consumption,  while 
in  our  country  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  its  [)ale-faced  vic¬ 
tims  annually  go  down  to  their  graves.” 

Congress  is  severely  berated  and  termed  penurious  for  not  pro¬ 
viding  more  generously  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Xational 
Hoard  of  Health,  when  the  truth  is  that  ignorance  of  the  public 
needs  is  the  real  cause  of  failure  to  make  necessary  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  protection  of  national  health.  Hut  what  can  we 
expect  of  a  (’ongress  whose  members  have  been  educated  in 
.schools  where  health,  if  considered  at  all,  receives  such  a  meagre 
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share  of  attention  ?  We  the  people  are  responsible,  and  when 
we  incorporate  in  our  plan  of  education  a  systematic  study  of 
health,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Congress  make  such  appro¬ 
priations  as  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  demands.  Then, 
too,  will  local  health  boards,  emancipated  from  the  thralldom  of 
ignorance  and  petty  politicians,  rise  to  a  proper  concei)tion  of  the 
character  of  their  duties  and  the  momentous  responsibilities  rest¬ 
ing  upon  them. 

Hoards  of  education  are  sometimes  so  besmirched  by  the  slime 
of  political  corruption  that  intelligent  superintendents  and  teach¬ 
ers  cannot  when  they  would  inaugurate  reforms  wliich  they  know 
to  be  necessary.  Again,  it  is  true,  and  “  pity  ’tis,  'tis  true,”  that 
educators  (so  called)  may  be  men  of  such  narrow  mold  that  they 
will  not  or  cannot  recognize  the  importance  of  instruction  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  health.  A  gentleman  to  whom  was  lately 
intrusted  the  framing  of  a  curriculum  for  a  iinely  endowed  school 
for  young  ladies,  and  to  whom  tlie  importance  of  including  the 
study  of  hygiene  and  its  allied  branches  was  mentioned,  replied : 
“  There  is  such  a  popular  demand  for  music  and  drawing  and 
painting  in  addition  to  the  usual  literary  work  necessary,  that 
there  is  really  no  time  for  such  instruction.”  We  have  no  quarrel 
to  wage  against  the  beaux  artx.,  but  one  disposed  to  cavil  might 
ask  what  proportion  of  our  girls  have  any  talent  for  music  and 
painting,  and  in  after  life  when  family  or  business  cares  rest  upon 
them,  are  able  to  render  creditably  upon  the  piano  even  a  half 
dozen  selections,  or  to  put  on  canvas  anything  half  so  effective  as 
a  good  chromo.  And  so  it  may  be  said  of  our  boys  at  college  why 
spend  yeai*s  in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  and  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  to  the  almost  if  not  utter  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  human 
body  and  the  laws  on  which  its  well  being  depends. 

Let  those  upon  whom  rests  the  onus  of  providing  mental 
pabulum  for  the  coming  generation  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
prolonged  and  thorough  course  of  study  in  “  Anatom}',  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Hygiene,”  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  Hygiene, 
a  course  which  shall  begin  in  the  primary  school  and  continue 
until  the  day  of  graduation  at  college,  and  it  shall  be  that  before 
the  twentieth  century  terminates,  human  life  will  l)e  prolonged 
a  score  of  years,  human  misery  vastly  decreased,  consumjjtion. 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  et  hi  (jenuH  omne  be  of  comparatively 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  disease  in  general  be  shorn  of  half  its 
power. 
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The  liistory  of  tlie  English  language  has  been  very  much  like 
the  course  of  some  great  river  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea ;  first  the  leaping  brook,  free  and  untrammelled  as  nature  her¬ 
self  ;  then  the  hurrying,  though  less  boisterous  descent  through 
the  foot-hills,  with  influx  of  other  streams  and  finally  the  calm, 
deep  flow  through  plains  and  lowlands.  The  current  grows 
slower  and  slower ;  clearness  and  jiurity  change  to  turbidness  ; 
banka  widen  to  receive  the  waters  of  other  tributaries. 

Still,  this  river  creei)ing  sluggishly  through  the  broad  estuaries 
to  the  sea  is  the  same  stream  whose  source  is  far  away  in  the 
distant  mountains.  Its  waters  have  been  added  to,  colored  and 
deepened  but  not  changed.  So  with  the  English  language. 
Many  have  been  its  sources  and  tributaries  ;  and  its  deep,  onward 
sweeping  current,  covered  with  the  dSbris  of  strange  words,  and 
filled  with  the  silt  <tf  dialect  and  provincialism,  is  the  record  of  a 
thousand  years  and  more  of  history,  and  of  many  lands  and 
peoples  which  have  contributed  to  its  growth. 

The  Saxon  has  always  been  something  of  a  wanderer,  but  a 
man  of  business,  withal,  and  through  his  gipsydora  and  business 
instincts  we  must  account  for  a  large  number  of  our  foreign 
words.  Adventure  and  commerce  took  him  to  America,  Africa, 
India  and  the  far  East.  And  as  a  result,  new  commodities  with 
strange  names  appeared  in  the  home  land,  and  new  words  and 
exjiressions  of  foreign  life  abounded.  Such  words,  if  from  the 
Orient,  were  readily  accepted,  for  the  distant  East  had  exerted  a 
potent  charm  over  the  imagination  of  western  Europe,  and 
especially  over  England,  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  East  was 
the  land  of  romance  ;  there  the  Aurea  Chersonesus ;  there  volup- 
tous  and  easy  life ;  there  the  home  of  whatever  was  curious  and 
wonderful. 

In  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  visited 
India,  and  gave  Portugal  dominion  ov'er  the  Indian  seas  from 
Siam  to  southern  Africa.  Hy  1518,  this  dominion  had  reached 
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the  East  Indies,  and  was  in  open  conflict  with  the  feudal  princes 
of  Malacca.  When  Malacca  fell,  great  booty  went  to  the  share 
of  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal.  Cliristendoni  rejoiced,  and  the 
pope  decreed  a  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
deir  Popolo,  to  commemorate  the  downfall  of  the  infidels.  Portu¬ 
gal  was  not,  however,  to  have  undisputed  possession  of  the  East. 
The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  induced  England  to  become  a 
rival  for  the  trade  of  the  Orient,  and  the  very  next  year,  a  body 
of  English  merchants  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  for  permission 
to  send  ships  to  tlie  Indies.  In  1*)00  the  East  India  Company 
was  chartered,  and  by  1614  factories  were  scattered  along  the 
Indian  coast,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  even  over  the  islands 
beyond.  From  this  time  on,  Malay  words  are  constantly  appear¬ 
ing  in  English.  They  came,  [)artly  through  the  reports  of  such 
adventurers  as  captains  Parker,  Lancaster  and  Wood ;  partly  by 
way  of  Holland,  which  had  also  begun  trading  with  the  Malayan 
islands.  Translations  of  such  works  as  Camoens  Luximl  from  the 
Portuguese  also  must  have  contributed  now  and  then  a  woid. 
We  can  reasonably  think  that  this  foreign  influence  was  felt  early 
for  we  find  some  of  these  eastern  words  in  the  language  before 
Englishmen  had  really  begun  to  trade  in  the  region  at  all.  Put 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the  attention  of 
England  was  turned  in  any  great  degree  toward  her  East  Indian 
possessions.  Only  when  the  foreign  oflice  began  to  consider  the 
settlements  there  of  some  importance  did  interest  in  the  Malay 
language  and  literature  begin  to  be  evidenced.  Missionaries  who 
were  now  sent  to  christianize  where  the  East  India  C’om[)any  had 
demoralized,  and  clerks  and  traders,  wished  to  know  something 
of  the  I hv/ua  franca  of  the  islands. 

Marsden’s  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Language  is  a  product 
of  this  })eriod,  a  book  which  has  always  l)een  regarded  as  a  work 
of  learning,  though  abounding  in  faulty  definitions  and  transla¬ 
tions.  Years  went  on,  and  the  East  India  Compaii}"  increased  in 
power  and  prominence.  Its  positions  were  coveted.  Life  in 
the  Straits  was  regarded  as  the  most  agreeable  existence  for  any 
wanderer  away  from  old  England,  and  so  it  was.  The  Colonies 
grew  in  importance.  The  foreign  oflice  became  more  and  more 
engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  native  states  and  petty  kingdoms. 
And  when  did  the  Pritish  government  ever  overlook  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  political  aggression,  even  in  the  malarial  jungles  of  the 
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tropics?  Our  own  American  traders  were  also  drawn  to  the 
Archipelago.  Spices  and  dye-woods,  and  the  many  products  of 
the  region,  furni.shed  sufficient  hope  of  gain  to  put  an  American 
ship  in  every  harbor.  But  to  us  never  came  more  than  the  names 
of  articles  ;  the  expressions  concerning  life  and  people  became 
familiar  to  Americans  through  English  books. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Malay  words  have  presented  some 
special  difliculties  to  the  English  etymologist  and  linguist,  for 
they  were  often  obtained  from  sailors  and  travellers,  who  gave 
them  with  faulty  spelling  and  improper  meaning.  And  those 
who  did  know  the  language  were  modest  clerks  and  superan¬ 
nuated  missionaries  who  were  not  supposed  to  be  authority  in 
Oriental  languages.  Yet,  doubtless,  the  chief  obstacles  for  the 
dictionary-makers  have  lain  in  the  language  itself,  where  struc¬ 
tural  peculiarities  make  it  very  dillicult  of  accurate  translitera¬ 
tion.  For  several  centuries,  Malay  has  been  written  in  the 
Arabic  cliaracter,  with  some  modifications  (which,  however,  were 
not  half  enough)  to  suit  the  niture  of  the  new  language.  Vowel 
points  are  not  used,  and  in  different  regions  of  the  Archipelago^ 
various  vowel  sounds  are  employed  with  tlie  same  consonant  com¬ 
binations,  thus  causing  many  dialectical  pronunciations. 

For  example,  the  word  spelled  h'n-Vl  has  these  different  pro¬ 
nunciations  :  hantaU  fnntool,  hoontal^  boontool.  Tlie  second 

and  third  forms  have  exactly  the  same  meaning.  One  will  also 
liear  in  .Java,  pentil,  pentool. 

Again,  the  word  formations  by  use  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  to 
roots  are  so  elaborate  that  parts  of  S[)eech  are  often  confused. 
For  instance,  the  International  Dictionary  makes  the  word  amucky 
in  “running  amuck”  come  from  “amok,  furious,”  as  if  tlie  word 
were  an  adjective,  whereas  it  is  really  a  verb. 

We  must  not  think,  as  we  are  apt  to  if  we  follow  our  childhood 
traditions,  that  the  Malay  is  a  tiger-colored  pirate,  and  his  lan¬ 
guage  a  meaningless  jargon.  In  reality,  he  is  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen  ;  and  his  language,  in  richness  of  ex[)ression,  melliflu¬ 
ence  of  sound,  and  beauty  of  figure,  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  saying,  that  words  are  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  following  list  represents  most  of  the  Malay  words,  which  in 
one  way  and  another,  have  found  their  way  into  our  language  ;  and 
I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  as  much  as  jiossible  their  native  use 
and  meaning,  and  give  some  hint  as  to  their  derivation. 
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Amuck,  —  native  spelling,  a’m’k,  amok,  pronounced  iinio;  the  k 
is  silent  in  most  Malay  dialects,  excepting  in  Borneo  and  Celebes. 
The  English  pronunciation  “amuck  ”  is  plainly  an  attempt  to 
render  a  foreign  word  by  syllables  familiar  to  the  Saxon  ear. 
Compare  <jodown,  compound,  rattan,  etc.  The  real  meaning  of 
amok  is  to  attack  with  fury,  to  make  an  onslaught  with  the  object 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  In  the  simple  form  the  word  is  often 
employed  as  a  noun,  like  the  war-cry,  attack  !  attack  !  The  class¬ 
ical  form,  however,  is  menr/amok,  used  as  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tions  :  “  Then  he  shouted  three  times  and  immediately  engaged  in 

furious  combat  (mengamok).”  “  He  fought  fiercely  (mengamok) 
three  days  and  nights  in  the  ship.”  But  there  is  another  mean¬ 
ing  often  denoted  by  the  compound  form,  and  that  is  to  describe 
the  action  of  a  person,  who,  overcome  by  some  homicidal  mania, 
suddenly  attacks  all  who  come  in  his  way,  killing  friends,  strang¬ 
ers  and  relatives.  'Fhis  is  the  origin  of  the  expression  “running 
amuck,”  first  used  in  England  in  1672,  and  certainly  a  blundering 
rendering  of  the  native  meaning.  The  Dutch  use  of  the  word  as 
a  verb,  dmokkSn,  is  much  better.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1891, 
a  Malay  named  Imam  Mamat,  a  man  forty  years  old,  in  good 
repute  with  his  neighbors  and  of  very  devotional  habits  (he  was  a 
priest  as  shown  by  his  name  Imam)  was  overcome  by  this  menpa- 
mok  passion,  and  killed  six  people,  and  wounded  four  others.  His 
wife  and  brother-in-law  were  among  those  killed.  For  two  days 
he  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  by  whole  villages  and  finally 
slain. 

Bamboo,  —  b’m-bu,  hdmhoo  ;  more  usually  written  in’m-bu,  milm- 
boo.  The  generic  name  for  all  kinds  of  Bamhum. 

Bankshall,  — b’ng-s’l,  bdm/sdl ;  a  long  thatched  shed  without 
walls ;  a  summer-house,  a  bungalow.  On  the  Malay  Peninsula,  a 
farm,  factory,  works:  “Our  horses  were  expected  to  be  at  the 
gambier  bangsal  (works)  so  we  made  for  it.”  Bangnal  also  means 
a  ware-house,  or  any  place  for  stores,  especially  the  long,  low 
sheds  along  wharves,  more  common  when  the  word  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  English  than  at  present. 

Bantam.  —  Name  given  to  fowls  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
first  from  the  city  or  district  of  Bantam  in  Java.  Bantam  was 
formerly  a  flourishing  city,  and  a  powerful  Mohammedan  state 
before  the  Dutch  conquest.  It  was  a  very  important  sea-port  for 
many  years,  and  one  can  easily  see  how  the  name  could  have 
reached  England  through  the  Dutch  , along  with  the  fowls  in 
question. 

Bikd  of  Paradise.  —  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  find  any  explana¬ 
tion  in  any  of  our  dictionaries  of  the  origin  of  the  term  “  Bird  of 
Paradise.”  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  name 
is  a  translation  of  the  Malay  burong  deicata  literally  “paradise 
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1/ird,”  and  prohably  came  with  the  skins  of  the  birds  to  England 
from  the  Malay  countries. 

Caddy,  —  ka-ti,  kntty  ;  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pikul  or  lbs. 
In  Malay  countries  kati  does  not  denote  a  box.  Skeat  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  but  is  used  as  we  use  the  word  pound. 
The  primary  meaning  is  any  small  piece  or  object ;  and  very  nat¬ 
urally  in  the  mouth  of  a  European  the  name  might  be  given  to 
boxes  or  packages  of  tea,  when  weight  was  really  intended.  No 
doubt  the  word  came  to  us  in  the  old  days  of  the  East  India  trade, 
when  the  great  merchantmen,  or  Indiamen  as  they  were  called, 
were  often  freighted  with  tea. 

Cassowary,  —  ch’-su-ar’,  also  written  sihiri ;  the  name 

for  all  birds  of  tlie  VdsuariH  species.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have 
introduced  both  tlie  bird  and  the  name  into  Europe  and  into  Eng¬ 
land  for  it  a{)peared  in  English  for  the  first  time  in  1611,  three 
years  before  tlie  East  India  Company  was  in  active  operation. 

Catechu,  —  ka-chu,  kachoo;  the  so-called  terra  Japonica  horn 
mistaken  identity  ;  a  thick  juice  obtained  from  the  Acacia  catechu., 
and  much  used  by  the  natives  to  chew  with  betel  nut.  The  word 
is  evidently  Malay,  and  introduced  into  Europe  directly  from  the 
Malayan  islands.  Any  possible  derivation  from  a  Cochin-Chinese, 
or  Siamese  word,  as  the  Century  Dictionary  supposes,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

CocATDo,  —  k’k’tua,  cockatoo-ah  ;  Skeat  has  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  trying  to  show  that  this  word  is  onomatopoetic 
like  our  English  word  cock,  and  is  related  to  kukuk,  to  cluck  like 
a  hen.  He  tlius  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  last  part  of  the  word 
tuah.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  the  word  is  derived  from  kaka, 
sometimes  keka.,  a  small  parrot,  and  tuah,  old,  large ;  hence,  kaka- 
tuah,  the  old,  or  aged  parrot,  because  of  its  white,  venerable 
appearance. 

CoMi’()UND,  —  k’m-pong,  kampony  ;  a  small  collection  of  houses, 
a  village  ;  an  enclosed  bit  of  ground.  Among  the  natives  the 
word  denotes  a  village,  or  community ;  as,  kampony  Buyis,  the 
liugis  village;  also  sulmrb  or  quarter;  as,  kampony  Malayu, 
the  Malay  quarter.  Among  Europeans  in  the  East,  compound 
(the  pronunciation  compound  is  an  example  of  Volksetymologie, 
like  sparrow-grass  from  asparagus ;  see  amuck,  yodown,  etc.)  means 
simply  yard  or  grounds  surrounding  a  house  or  bungalow.  In 
1679  we  first  find  the  word  occurring  in  English  in  the  reports  of 
Fort  St.  George,  some  eastern  place,  where  it  is  said  “The  Dutch 
have  a  factory  there  of  a  large  Compounde.” 

Dammar,  —  da-m’r,  damar ;  a  resin  of  commerce  obtained 
mostly  from  the  Dammara  oriental^  ;  a  torch  made  of  resin.  In 
Java  t/amar  signifies  also,  a  light  or  lamp  ;  as  a  verb,  mendamar,  to 
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collect  resin  ;  pendamaran,  noun,  the  vessels  in  which  resin  is  col¬ 
lected. 

Durian,  —  dur-y’n,  doorian ;  the  real  source  of  the  word  lies 
in  the  word,  durt,  a  thorn.  The  durian  is  the  fruit  of  the  Durio 
sihethinus.,  a  large,  handsome  tree  ;  the  fruit  itself  is  large,  and 
very  spiny,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  thick  through. 
It  contains  a  creamy,  yellow  pulp,  of  most  offensive  odor,  yet 
counted  delicious  by  those  whose  tastes  are  cultivated  I  Wallace, 
the  naturalist,  says  it  is  well  worth  a  trip  to  the  Orient  just  to 
taste  the  durian.  Van  Linsclioten,  an  old  navigator,  writes  of  it 
thus:  “Such  as  never  eate  of  it  Ijefore,  when  they  smelle  of  it 
at  the  first,  thinke  it  senteth  like  a  rotten  onyon,  but  having 
tasted  it  they  esteeme  it  above  all  other  fruites,  both  of  taste  and 
savour.” 

Duyonc;,  Dugonij,  —  du-y’ng,  doopon</ ;  a  sea-cow,  the  Halicore 
du(/ony.  In  Javanese  and  Bugis  called  rudjon;/.  The  Malays 
have  a  superstition  that  the  tears,  ayer  mata,  which  the  sea-cow 
sheds  when  she  sees  her  offspring  dying,  if  collected  on  cotton, 
are  efficacious  as  love-charms. 

Gamhier,  —  g’m-b’r,  ydmheer ;  the  name  of  a  shrub  Naudea 
yamhir.  from  the  leaves  of  which  a  thick  sap  is  obtained  by  boil¬ 
ing  and  then  finally  hardened  into  cakes  or  balls.  The  cakes  are 
also  called  kachoo  (see  catechu).  Gamhier  gum,  lime,  betel  nut, 
and  drill  leaves  are  rolled  together  into  a  quid  and  chewed  by 
the  natives  ;  pokok  yamheer^  the  gamhier  tree  ;  yambeer  paku,  the 
gamhier  in  small  pieces  ;  yambeer  hut  an.,  the  wild,  or  forest  gam- 
bier. 

Godgwn,  —  g’d’ng, //fVdon//,  or  yedony  ;  a  large,  stone  building; 
a  large  dwelling ;  a  store-house.  This  word  like  bankshall  is 
often  applied  to  tlie  great  ware-houses  fronting  the  docks.  J'he 
difference  is  this,  however :  a  godown  is  a  large,  massive  struc¬ 
ture,  while  a  bangshall  is  a  light,  frail  building,  usually  a  roof 
only. 

Gonc;, — yony.  (In  Java  often  written  eyony  or  ayony.')  A 
large,  round  copper  disc  with  the  edges  rolled  in  ;  producing  a 
full,  clear  sound  when  beaten.  In  all  parts  of  the  East  the  gong 
takes  the  place  of  the  drum  among  musical  instruments.  The 
yoiny  elialad  is  a  drum  upon  which  the  hours  are  struck.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  gong  may  have  come  to  the 
Malays  from  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  word  is,  after  all,  really  of 
other  than  Malayan  origin. 

Gutt.v-Bercha, — g’t’h  p’r-cha,  yetta-pnrcha ;  ivo\x\  yettah,  sa[), 
and  pureha.,  a  tree  (Isonandra  gutta)  first  found  in  Sumatra,  the 
pula  a  pureha  (Percha  island)  of  the  Malays.  Probably  the  per- 
cha  tree  was  introduced  from  Sumatra  into  every  part  of  the 
Archipelago. 
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Java, — ja'w’,  jutv ;  Java.  Some  suppose  that  the  Sanskrit 
Jau'a,  barley,  may  be  the  real  source  of  the  present  word.  An¬ 
ciently  Sanscrit  civilization  was  very  powerful  in  the  whole 
Malayan  region  but  most  fully  developed  in  Java.  The  word 
Jaivi  derived  from  the  noun  jatoa  means  Javanese,  Malayan,  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  Polynesian. 

Junk,  —  j’ng, ./on//;  occasionally  also  a-/on// ;  (Compare  gong^ 
agong.^  No  doubt  the  word  came  to  the  Malay  through  the 
Arabic  from  the  Persian  where  there  is  a  similar  word  junga. 
The  word  jong  is  a  name  given  to  Indian  or  Chinese  ships.  It  is 
not  used  as  a  designation  for  native  craft,  except  in  children’s 
sports  where  all  small  boats  are  called  ./om/. 

Kkis,  —  kr’s,  kris ;  a  dagger;  the  national  weapon  of  the  Ma¬ 
lays.  The  kris  which  is  usually  seen  in  armorial  collections  is  the 
so-called  kris  panjang^  or  long  kris,  a  weapon  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  with  a  sinuous  blade  sharp  on  each  side.  The  blade  is  often 
damascened.  If  the  watering  extends  to  the  point,  a  blow  with  it 
is  certain  death.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  popular  belief.  The 
kris  is  worn  in  a  wooden  sheath,  often  ornamented  with  gold  and 
jewels. 

M.vlacca,  —  m’-la-k’,  mah'ika  ;  a  town  on  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
once  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Malays.  After  a  prolonged 
siege  in  1513,  the  city  was  ca[)tured  by  Albuquerque.  The 
malacca  cane  (Calamus  Scipioniun),  very  much  used  for  walking 
sticks,  grows  abundantly  at  this  point  on  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
city  was  named  Malacca  in  consequence. 

M.\lay,  —  m’-lai-y’,  ma/rti'y It  ;  Malayan.  The  adjective  is  usu¬ 
ally  used  with  a  noun  thus:  a  Malay  man,  orang  31alaiyu  ;  the 
Malay  country,  tanak  Mahuyu.  Students  of  the  language,  and 
even  native  scliolars,  are  inclined  to  think  the  word  Malaiyv  is 
derived  from  a  verb  hiyu  or  laiyu,  to  fly,  to  escape,  as  if  the 
Malays  were  sometime  or  other,  refugees  or  fugitives. 

Mangrove,  —  m’ng-gi-m’ng-gi,  mihigi-mungi ;  the  Rhizophorum 
mangle.,  a  shrub  common  in  the  Indies  along  rivers  and  arms  of 
the  sea  forming  the  well  known  mangrove  swamps.  The  doub¬ 
ling  of  the  word,  as  in  mangi-mangi.,  is  a  favorite  way  in  Malay  of 
distinguishing  substantives  of  the  same  spelling. 

M.vngosteen,  —  m’ng-g’-st’n,  wa«//o«^oi ;  the  name  for  the  Gar- 
einia  mangostana  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  Java  one  usually 
hears  manggis.,  or  mangmta.  The  mangosteen  tree  grows  to  the 
size  and  height  of  an  apple  tree,  and  bears  a  fruit  of  a  brown 
color,  two  inches  or  so  in  diameter,  with  a  most  delicious  pulp. 
The  most  charming  fruit  of  the  tropics. 

Orang-Outang,  —  au-r’ng  hu’t’n,  orang  hutan ;  from  orang., 
man,  person,  and  hntan,  forest,  wild,  etc.;  hence  orang-hutany  wild 
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man,  the  man  of  the  woods ;  name  given  to  the  well  known  ape. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  people  say  oran;f  mawas  in  the 
«ame  sense.  The  word  orang  is  a  much  used  one  in  a  Malayan 
mouth  ;  viz.:  oranif  hitam,  a  black  man;  oran//  putih.,  a  white  man, 
a  European  ;  oratnj  kaja,  a  ricli  man,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Paddy,  —  pa-di,  piidi ;  the  rice  plant;  rice  in  the  husk;  un¬ 
husked  grain  ;  any  small  object ;  as  padi  ubi,  small  potatoes. 

Padua,  —  papoo-ah  ;  curly  haired;  a  name  given  by  the 

Malays  to  the  New  Guineans  because  of  their  kinky  hair  ;  hence, 
Papuans,  “the  curly  haired  people.”  In  the  Javanese  language 
the  word  for  East  is  puwa,  perhaps  originally  meaning  in  the 
direction  of  the  Papuans. 

PuoA, —  prah-u,  jt?ra-oo  ;  common  Malay  noun  for  ship  or  boat, 
especially  a  large  canoe  shaped  boat  propelled  by  paddles  ;  a 
pirate  craft  in  the  Mindano  islands.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Webster  originally  derived  this  word  from  the  Latin  prora.  The 
International  has  corrected  this  but  given  a  definition  which  does 
not  apply  at  all  to  the  boats  in  question. 

Rattan,  —  ro-t’n,  rotiin  ;  slender  Calamus  stems,  much  used  in 
the  East  for  almost  all  purposes.  Kalau  tiada  rotan,  akar  pun 
ber^una,  is  a  favorite  proverb :  if  there  is  no  rattan,  make  use  of 
roots  ;  evidently  our  “  do  the  next  best  thing.” 

Sago,  —  sa-g’,  sago ;  the  meal  like  part  of  plants ;  especially 
the  farinaceous  element  found  in  the  pith  of  palm  trees  ;  a  species 
of  palm  producing  sago :  sago  randang  dried  sago ;  sago  helanda 
dried  meal  of  the  arrowroot. 

Sapan,  —  s’-p’ng,  sepdng  ;  name  of  a  tree,  (^Caesalpinia  sappaii) 
the  bark  of  which  gives  a  red  dye. 

Saron(},  —  sa-r’ng,  sarong  ;  a  well  known  garment  of  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  a  sort  of  skirt,  usually  of  brilliant  color  and  striking  figure, 
worn  tightened  up  around  the  waist ;  a  sheath,  sarong  kris,  the 
kris  sheath.  The  most  valuable  cotton  sarongs  come  from  the 
Celebes.  Singapore  produces  some  of  very  fine  silk,  and  Borneo 
and  Penang  export  sarongs  of  silk  and  gold  thread,  very  much 
admired. 
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TIIK  political  situation  is  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest.  Not  for  a 
generation  have  men  felt  such  a  sense  of  solemn  responsibility  in 
view  of  the  grave  issues  confronting  us  as  a  nation.  It  is  a  time  when 
men  should  do  their  own  thinking.  It  should  be  in  very  truth  a  “  cam- 
l)aign  of  education.”  The  educated  men  of  the  country,  —  such  con¬ 
stituencies  as  that  to  which  Education  appeals — should  not  be  swayed 
by  undue  excitement  or  party  clamor.  The  danger  is  too  real.  Patri¬ 
otism  and  the  general  welfare  should  precede  all  personal  or  other  con¬ 
siderations.  Each  man  should  know  where  he  stands  and  why  he  stands 
there.  Men  should  not  keep  silent  or  evade  the  solemn  duty.  Men 
who  have  studied  deeply  the  great  (piestions  of  finance  should  enlighten 
their  fellow-men.  AV^e  should  rise  to  the  calm  heights  of  dispassionate 
investigation.  Every  man  should  be  determined  to  master  this  money 
problem.  If  this  spirit  prevails  the  campaign  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  it  costs  and  the  outcome  in  November  Avill  be  the  wisest  and  best. 
AVe  have  full  faith  in  the  solid  sense,  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
voters  of  this  country.  Our  own  views  are  settled  upon  this  subject. 
AA'e  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  country,  —  not  of  any  one  section, 
east  or  west,  north  or  south,  but  of  the  whole  country — demands  that 
Ave  make  gold  the  basis  of  all  our  financial  transactions.  AVe  find  almost 
practical  unanimity  in  this  view  among  the  large  number  of  business 
men,  many  of  them  large  debtors,  Avith  Avhom  Ave  come  in  contact.  AA’’e 
have  no  desire  to  bring  on  a  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  columns  of 
Education.  ATe  knoAV  that  some  A’ery  intelligent  readers  have  reached 
conclusions  entirely  opposed  to  ours.  AVe  respect  their  opinions.  AA^e 
are  not  claiming  infallibility  or  sitting  in  judgment.  AVe  do,  howeA'er, 
urge  our  readers  not  to  be  indifferent  or  silent,  but  to  study  the  subject 
diligently  and  do  each  his  part  in  a  campaign  which  is  of  A’ital  interest 
to  all. 

Man  A'  of  our  teachers  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  traA’el, 
either  in  our  oavu  country  or  abroad,  during  the  past  tAvo  or 
three  vacation  months  and  are  noAV  returning  to  their  AV'ork  with  rested 
bodies  and  replenished  minds.  AA'liilc  the  old  world  is  rich  in  treasures 
of  history,  literature  and  art,  and  those  are  fortunate  who  haA’e  been 
privileged  to  lay  by  in  store  from  these  garnered  fruits  of  by-gone  cen¬ 
turies,  yet  near  at  hand  are  still  other  A'acatiou  opportunities  that  are  by 
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uo  means  to  be  despised.  Not  to  speak  of  the  varied  and  increasingly 
attractive  programs  of  the  summer  institutes  and  schools  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  interesting  excursions  to  points  near  by,  and  that  can  be  reached 
at  slight  expense,  are  now  notably  abundant.  One  such  itinerary  under 
the  auspices  of  Edicatiox  attracted  a  score  of  teachers,  clergymen  and 
representatives  of  other  professions  to  unite  their  interests  for  three 
weeks  for  a  tour  to  the  beautiful  Evangeline  country  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Rarely,  we  dare  say,  have  as  many  people  come  together  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  travel  and  found  themselves  as  congenial  in  taste  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  in  effort  to  secure  the  ends  desired  by  all,  in  a  restful,  inspiring 
vacation;  and  rarely  has  the  result  of  such  efforts  been  more  successful. 
In  these  Nova  Scotia  tours  we  are  making  a  specialty  of  select  parties, 
and  that  of  the  present  year  has  been  particularly  successful.  We  are 
sure  that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  thought  of  taking  such  a 
tour,  and  especially  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  teach  Longfellow’s  famous 
poem  to  their  classes  during  the  winter  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
much  enthusiasm  was  imparted  to  all  the  members  of  our  IHIMJ  party  by 
our  indefatigable  teacher  from  Illinois,  who  found  the  visit  to  the  scenes 
of  the  poem  intensely  rich  in  inspiration  and  suggestion.  That  enthusi¬ 
asm  will  spread  in  many  directions  through  pulpits  and  class-rooms 
■during  the  coming  year.  So  we  feel  justified  in  considering  these 
Education  tours  distinctively  educational. 

ONE  of  the  afflictions  of  the  educational  situation,  now-a-days,  is 
the  large  number  of  people,  influential,  well-disposed  and 
wealthy,  who  are  the  periodical  victims  of  the  apostles  of  popular  edu- 
cation.al  fads,  and  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  educational 
charities  which  “  make  the  judicious  grieve.”  What  can  justify  an 
expensive  outfit  of  the  regulation  “kindergartens  for  the  poor”  in 
communities  where  the  children  can  never  expect  more  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  schooling?  The  fundamental  need  of  several  millions  of  that 
sort  of  American  children  is  a  good  elementary  schooling  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  an  English  education,  in  common  schools,  disciplined  and 
taught  by  approved  methods,  in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers,  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year.  Tlie  benevolent  donation  of  a  metropolitan 
lady  millionaire,  “enthused”  on  the  subject  of  “kindergartens”  and 
“  industrial  education,”  if  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  section  benefitted,  would  give  to  every  child  a  better 
chance  for  a  substantial  school  training.  One  nuisance  that  should 
speedily  be  abated  is  the  establishment  of  private  and  parochial  schools 
with  the  names  “Industrial,”  “Kindergarten,”  “Normal,”  what-not 
Attached  ;  at  the  solicitation  either  of  the  church  missionary  societies 
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or  the  cloud  of  both  white  and  colored  solicitors  that  swarm  the  streets 
of  every  Northern  city  and  village  from  New  Year’s  round  to  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  schools  are  a  positive  damage  to 
the  public  school  interest  of  the  race.  Even  if  better  in  some 
respects,  they  divert  the  money  and  the  interest  of  the  more  prosperous 
class  of  these  people  away  from  the  only  reliable  method  of  educating 
the  negro  for  a  generation  to  come,  the  common  school.  While  the 
few  are  thus  favored,  the  people’s  school  languishes,  declines  in  merit, 
and  finally  becomes  a  thing  despised  by  everybody.  The  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  a  new  or  old  building,  a  woru-ont  estate,  a  set  of 
school  furnishings,  and  meeting  the  yearly  deficit,  if  distributed  among 
a  half  dozen  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  would  give  a  three- 
months  additional  term  with  improved  accommo<lation8  and  teachers 
capable  of  giving  all  the  “  Industrial  ”  and  other  training  the  children 
are  capable  of  receiving  and  making  a  part  of  their  present  life. 

AHILL  has  recently  been  introduced  in  Congress,  appropriating  a 
generous  amount  of  public  land  to  every  state  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  Normal  schools.  With  the  exception  of  some  questionable 
methods  of  adjusting  the  gift  in  the  care  of  the  states  that  have  already 
received  their  regular  appropriation  of  common  school  lands,  this  is  a 
measure  eminently  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  the  normal  schools  of 
the  country  actually  become  teachers  than  of  the  students  iu  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  colleges  established  by  too  generous  grants  of 
the  public  domain  and  money  who  become  farmers  and  mechanics. 
After  the  lamentable  failure  to  pass  the  Hlair  bill  for  national  aid  to 
education,  —  a  blunder  that  is  felt  to-day  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Southern  states  —  the  least  the  nation  can  do  is  to 
encourage  and  aid  every  commonwealth  in  the  expensive  and  arduous 
work  of  training  teachers  fit  to  school  the  twenty  millions  of  young 
America  for  good  citizenship  in  the  perilous  years  that  are  before  and 
even  now  upon  us. 

iT  is  evident  that  both  in  (Ireat  Britain  and  tiie  Dominion  of  Canada 
the  final  conllict  is  at  hand  between  the  people’s  common  school 
and  the  ecclesiastical  power  that,  for  a  century  i)ast,  has  held  back  the 
British  Empire,  lagging  in  the  rear  of  the  great  civilized  nations.  The 
bill  recently  before  Parliament  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  delib¬ 
erate  scheme  to  place  the  education  of  young  England  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church.  If  i)ushed  to  the  fighting  point, 
it  would  arouse  a  spirit  that  would  not  be  laid  until  both  the  church  aiul 
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the  order  of  nobility  that  is  its  bulwark  are  put  on  the  defensive  for 
their  existence.  The  attempt  of  the  Canadian  government  to  force 
upon  the  people  of  Manitoba  the  Homan  Catholic  parochial  school  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  public  education,  if  persisted  in  to  the  hitter  end, 
will  within  fewer  years  than  may  he  now  supposed,  add  another  state 
to  this  Union  in  the  North-west.  The  South  is  still  in  danger  that  its 
public  school  system  will  he  greatly  crippled  by  the  same  policy  of 
forcing  the  sectarian  religious  parochial  school  upon  the  humbler  classes 
of  its  people.  If  the  A.  P.  A.  organization  has  any  reason  for  exist¬ 
ing,  it  may  well  turn  its  attention  to  these  great  missionary  educational 
associations  of  the  Northern  churches  for  schooling  the  negro  children 
and  youth  of  the  South.  Not  one  of  these  missions  is  free  from  the 
mischievous  practice  of  attaching  a  little  i)arochial  school  to  its  mission 
church,  thereby  detaching  its  own  communicants  from  the  only  arrange¬ 
ments  that  can  be  relied  on  for  the  permanent  schooling  of  the  race. 
And  the  humor  of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  same  organizations  in 
Northern  communities  are  among  the  foremost  to  denounce  the  same 
abuse  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  intluence  by  the  Homan  Catholic 
priesthood. 

The  question  was  recently  asked  of  one  of  the  leading  experts  in 
the  new  science  of  Child-Study,  how'  to  develop  the  emotional 
side  of  conscience  in  a  boy  of  eleven.  The  question  came  out  of  real 
experience  in  the  questioner’s  family  life.  It  reported  the  case  of  a 
bright  and  generally  good  boy  who  has  had  a  refined  home  and  intelli¬ 
gent  guidance,  but  who  has  developed  a  tendency  to  under-handedness, 
leading  to  untruthfulness  and  petty  thieving.  Conversation  with  him 
develops  the  fact  that  intellectually  he  understands  the  wrong  of  these 
things,  but  he  gives  no  sign  of  feeling  any  compunctions  coincident 
with  this  knowledge.  The  reply  of  the  expert  is  suggestive  and  inter¬ 
esting.  It  w’as  substantially  as  follows:  There  is  danger  of  expecting 
too  much  of  a  boy  of  eleven.  An  apparent  dullness  of  moral  feeling  is 
not  necessarily  indicative  of  a  perverse  nature.  The  dullness  may  be 
only  apparent.  The  usually  keen,  self-controlled  boys  of  the  public 
schools  often  affect  indifference  to  moral  appeals  out  of  the  very  self- 
assertion  that  is  common  to  boyhood.  Such  self-assertion  often  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  the  repression  of  feeling  of  all  kinds.  Again,  it  is 
probable  that  children  feel  less  intensely  than  adults.  Experiment  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  physically  less  sensitive.  This  gives  us  a 
hint  as  to  their  j)sychical  nature.  We  know,  too,  that  men  have  devel¬ 
oped  racially  from  the  dullest  of  moral  feeling.  It  has  been  by  the 
slowest  of  processes  that  evolution  has  produced  an  ethical  conscious- 
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ness.  So  the  child  will  develop  gradually.  An  ethical  consciousness 
is  not  flashed  upon  him.  Assuming,  however,  that  there  is  a  bluntness 
of  moral  feeling  the  first  thing  needful  is  to  determine  the  temperament 
of  the  boy.  Perhaps  his  mind  is  intellectual  rather  than  emotional. 
If  so,  he  may  be  led  to  an  intellectual  regard  for  truth,  and  may  gradu¬ 
ally  become  loyal  to  it.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  his  reason.  The 
whole  utilitarian  philosophy  is  at  our  disposal  and  can  be  applied  as 
fast  as  the  child  is  ready  for  it.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  ideal  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake ;  but  this  is  an  incentive  rather  too  subtle  for  most 
men,  to  say  nothing  of  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  if  emotionally  con¬ 
stituted  and  only  dull  in  respect  to  moral  feeling,  this  must  be  toned  up 
by  sensible  and  healthy  appeals  to  it.  The  child’s  love  for  his  parents, 
his  desire  for  the  approbation  of  his  playmates,  etc.,  may  be  niade  use 
of.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  arousing  of  the  religious  sentiments. 
Many  minds  must  have  a  religious  sanction  for  ethical  conduct.  In 
conclusion,  the  moulding  of  a  moral  manhood  is  not  chiefly  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  specific  methods  of  government.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  love  and 
faith  are  worth  more  than  knowledge.  Given  a  reasonably  normal 
child,  and  love  of  parents,  unselfishly  and  discreetly  shown  in  example 
as  well  as  precept,  together  with  faith  in  the  inherent  worth  of  human 
nature,  will  work  out  his  salvation  if  anything  w’ill. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE  ON  HISTORY. 


THK  History  Conference  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  North 
Presl)yterlan  church,  Huffalo,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  8th,  but  the  very 
large  number  present  compelled  an  adjournment  to  the  vestry  of  a 
neighboring  church.  Dr.  Kay  Greene  Hiding  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
hhiglish  High  school,  presided,  and  Mr.  George  Parker  Winship  of 
Providence,  acted  as  secretary. 

Dr.  Hiding  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  definite  aims  as  an 
element  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  history,  and  suggested  five  results 
as  eminently  desirable  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  a  genuine 
means  of  culture  to  the  pupils.  These  are  : 

1.  A  basis  of  historical  facts,  well  selected  and  all  believed  to  be 
true,  should  be  laid  in  the  memory  and  organized  into  a  compact  whole. 
2.  In  the  acquisition  of  this  store  of  information,  accurate  and  per¬ 
sistent  mental  habits  should  be  formed,  including,  especially  in  the 
secondary  period  of  education,  habits  of  imagination  and  logical  thought 
about  historical  data,  but  not  omitting  good  habits  of  observation  and 
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ineniory  within  the  same  held.  3.  ^Meanwhile  the  learner’s  moral 
emotions  should  be  stimulated  and  his  moral  judgment  trained  by 
appeals  based  on  the  personal  elements  in  his  historieal  studies.  4.  In 
the  midst  of  this  work  the  pupil  must  be  trained  to  give  as  well  as  to 
get,  to  express  in  speech  and  in  writing,  with  clearness  and  precision, 
both  the  facts  he  has  learned  and  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them. 
5.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  foregoing  aims,  by  skill  and  tact  there 
should  be  aroused  and  trained  a  keen  and  abiding  interest  in  historical 
reading  and  research.  These  results  are  not  only  desirable,  but  capa¬ 
ble  of  attainment  in  the  secondary  school. 

Dr.  Hiding  then  announced  the  three  topics  mentioned  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  conference  :  College  Admission  Examinations  in  History, 
the  Library  Method  in  History,  and  Helps  to  the  Study  of  History,  but 
invited  those  present  to  speak  upon  any  portion  of  the  entire  field  which 
claimed  their  interest. 

Mr.  Wilson  Farrand  of  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J.,  opened 
the  discussion  upon  the  first  topic  by  suggesting  as  the  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  satisfactory  college  entrance  examinations,  that  they  should 
have  as  the  primary  object  to  ensure  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to  go  on 
with  the  college  work,  and  to  evidence  his  general  development  and  the 
maturity  of  his  mind.  The  recpdrement  must  be  both  serious  and  dig¬ 
nified,  demanding  earnest  work  in  the  schools  and  commanding  the 
respect  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  must  be  so  framed  and  admin¬ 
istered  as  to  supply  a  guide  aud  a  standard  for  the  secondary  school 
work.  Most  important  of  all,  the  college  should  allow  all  earnest,  seri¬ 
ous  work  done  in  the  secondary  schools  to  count  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege,  so  as  to  allow'  the  smaller  high  schools  and  the  non-preparatory 
schools  to  foster  and  develop  the  desire  for  a  higher  education.  There 
ought  also  to  be  a  substantial  uniformity  in  the  requirements  of  all  the 
colleges  so  far  as  concerns  specific  subjects.  The  history  work  now- 
done  in  the  best  schools  is  serious  and  earnest,  and  it  especially  tends 
to  secure  the  desirable  maturity  of  mind  and  the  development  of  power 
in  the  pupil.  As  an  admission  requirement,  its  introduction  is  per¬ 
fectly  feasible  if  only  the  colleges  will  consent  to  the  substitution  of 
history  for  some  other  subject  in  case  it  proves  to  be  too  difficult  in 
addition  to  existing  requirements. 

The  further  discussion  tended  towards  a  comparison  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  history  and  the  presentation  of  evidence  as  to  the  success 
of  the  library  method.  Many  of  the  teachers  had  tried  in  one  way  or 
another  to  use  the  library  methoil,  with  varying  success,  due  perhaps 
in  some  cases,  to  the  teacher’s  preparation  and  enthusiasm.  The  most 
satisfactory  results  were  reported  from  the  State  University  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  where  the  students,  under  Messrs.  W.  E.  G.  Taylor  and 
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II.  W.  Caldwell,  have  succeeded  in  producing  for  themselves  historical 
narratives  l)ased  upon  the  sources  made  available  in  the  American 
History  Leatlets,  edited  by  Professors  Hart  and  Channing  of  Harvard, 
the  (M  South  Leatlets  and  the  .Sheldon-Barnes  histories.  The  students 
are  trained  in  all  the  stages  of  elementary  historical  research,  including 
the  comparison  of  their  own  results  with  those  of  the  standard  writers 
of  derived  history.  Despite  the  doubting  questions  of  many  teachers, 
others  declared  their  faith  in  the  new  ideas.  Among  those  who 
aj)peared  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in  the  use  of  the  library 
method  were  ]Mrs.  Jennie  Ward  Davis  of  Corry,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Wetmore  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Miss  Tenney  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hirsch- 
field  told  of  the  work  in  the  Buffalo  High  school,  where,  as  in  many 
other  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  secondary  work  is  found  to 
be  that  the  pupils  coming  from  lower  grades  are  unable  to  read  intelli¬ 
gently, —  that  they  do  not  know  wdiat  words  mean,  and  do  not  distin¬ 
guish  the  exact  significance  of  what  an  author  is  saying.  Mr.  Scudder 
of  the  office  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
detailed  the  results  of  his  observations  during  his  extensive  visitations 
among  New  York  schools,  as  a  result  of  which  he  advocated  more  intel¬ 
ligent  teaching  in  all  grades.  The  wise  use  of  a  text-book  seemed  to 
him  advisable  as  presenting  the  matured  opinion  of  some  scholar  who 
had  spent  years  of  research  and  of  thought  upon  the  subject  of  which 
he  was  writing.  Other  speakers  found  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the 
text  book  to  be  prescribed  which  should  meet  these  re(piireuieuts. 
The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Proper  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
University,  and  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Brodeur  of  Chicopee,  ]\Iass.,  and  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  three  short  addresses.  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  protested  against  the  filling  up  of  the  mind  of  the 
child  with  words,  the  content  of  whicfi  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  child. 
Everywhere,  in  every  subject,  the  competent  teacher  is  everything. 
Prof.  Morse  Stephens  of  Cornell  University,  gave  an  English  observer’s 
impressions  of  the  whole  discussion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  bring  out 
the  enormous  acquisitive  power  of  the  American  child.  The  main  fault 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  line  of  American  education,  seems  to  be  a 
prevailing  desire  to  teach  the  children  to  run  before  they  know  how  to 
walk  properly.  It  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  learn  a  certain  substantial 
l)ody  of  facts,  which  form  a  foundation  for  everything  which  comes 
after  in  education.  In  a  school  where  there  is  a  good  teacher,  the 
pupils  who  come  to  tlie  colleges  are  apt  to  have  a  love  of  history  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  pursue  their  studies  to  advantage.  Better  no 
course  in  history  than  a  bad  course.  The  closing  speaker  was  Inspec¬ 
tor  James  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto,  who  urged  the  use  of  the  topical 
Jiiethod  in  secondary  schools.  r.  g.  h. 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LAW  OF  HABIT  AND  ITS 
APPLICATION  TO  COMMON  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

MABEL  THATCHER  WELLMAN. 

For  a  long  time  the  world  has  recognized  the  practical  results  of 
the  law  of  habit  without  much  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  law’ 
itself.  My  aim,  therefore,  must  be  to  point  out  the  constant  connection 
between  this  law  and  our  common  school  studies  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  any  results  with  which  we  are  not  already  perfectly  familiar. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall  not  have  to  recall  dames’  theory  of  brain 
paths  or  discuss  the  physiological  results  of  habit,  but  merely  give  a 
very  general  statement  of  the  law  of  habit,  one  which  all  scientists,  I 
think,  would  accept.  The  perforiaanee  of  any  action  leaven  behind  it  a 
tendency  in  the  indivkhad  to  perform  that  action  again  under  nimilar 
circumstances.  The  more  often  any  action  is'repe<ded,  the  stronger  this 
tendency  becomes,  until  in  time  action  is  performed  almost,  if  not  quite, 
automatically,  that  is,  icilhout  conscious  thought. 

To  emphasize,  then,  some  of  the  familiar  results  of  this  law,  in  the 
first  place,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  sureness  of  habit.  If  a  man 
does  anything  once,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  do  it  again.  If  his  action 
were  good,  less  effort  wdll  be  required  to  repeat  it ;  if  it  were  bad,  the 
result  is  the  same,  next  time  it  will  be  harder  to  resist. 

Thus  it  becomes  true  “  that  no  human  being  is  competent  to  say  that 
he  will  do  anything  only  once.  The  very  act  which  is  to  be  his  first 
and  last  of  the  kind,  deprives  him  of  a  portion  of  the  power  to  resist 
the  inducement  to  it,  and  in  exactly  that  same  ratio  increases  the  force 
of  the  inducement  over  his  mind.”  Habit  is  like  the  first  rolling  stones 
of  an  avalanche  that  any  child  might  stop :  once  set  going  it  gathers  a 
growing  power  which  finally  increases  beyond  all  control. 

Habit,  then,  would  be  a  terrible,  irresistible  force  if  it  were  not  that 
on  account  of  its  very  sureness  of  action,  it  is  the  best  weapon  against 
itself.  As  Mark  Twain  puts  it,  “No  man  is  strong  enough  to  throw’ 
habit  out  of  the  window’,  it  must  be  coaxed  step  by  stej)  dow’n  stairs.’' 
The  surest  w’ay  of  overcoming  a  bad  habit  is  to  start  a  counter  habit 
w’hich,  by  its  increasing  force,  makes  resistance  to  the  evil  grow  con¬ 
stantly  less  difficult :  yet,  this  counter  habit  may  be  no  more  than  a 
habit  of  not  doing  the  thing.  Thus  we  have  a  power  that  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  starting  it  in  the  right  direction  and  which  may  work  as 
surely  for  good  as  for  evil.  Rut  habit  aids  us  in  another  way  by 
increasing  the  ease  with  w’hich  w’e  ])erform  accustomed  actions,  reducing 
them  finally  to  automatic  movements.  If  it  w’ere  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  devote  so  much  time  and  attention  to  every  little  act  w  hich  w  e 
now’  do  without  thought  that  we  should  never  accomplish  any  but  the 
most  elementary  actions.  We  would  need  the  six  months’  (lay  of  the 
Arctic  region  in  order  to  complete  just  once  those  small  mechanical 
operations  which  are  necessary  every  morning  in  dressing.  Our  whole 
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attention  would  be  given  to  the  effects  to  be  accomplished  by  our  fingers 
and  we  would  move  theui  as  slowly  and  awkwardly  as  in  our  first 
attempt.  Did  we  wish  to  walk  across  the  room,  we  must  give  as  much 
attention  and  force  of  will  to  the  action  as  a  child  spends  over  his  first 
steps  from  the  chair  to  the  sofa.  During  such  a  performance  we  would 
be  far  too  busy  to  use  our  hands  or  our  minds  for  any  other  purpose. 

What,  then,  is  the  connection  between  this  undeniable  law  of  habit 
and  our  common  scliool  studies? 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  very  evident  that  I  am  not  attempting 
to  show  the  force  of  habit  in  education,  because  if  we  define  the  aim  of 
education  as  the  formation  of  character  and  accept  the  definition  of 
character  as  a  collection  of  habits,  the  subject  becomes  far  too  large  for 
a  ten-minute  paper.  I  shall  attempt  merely  to  show  the  part  habit  plays 
in  school  studies. 

If  we  entered  a  primary  school  we  should  find  the  children  learning 
to  read  words  or  sentences  written  on  the  black-board.  These  words 
are  learned  by  connecting  the  written  symbol  with  the  already  familiar 
sound,  the  two  being  constantly  repeated  together.  At  first,  perhaps, 
the  child  gives  the  sound  and  the  teacher  writes  the  word,  then  the 
teacher  writes  the  word  and  the  child  gives  the  sound :  last  of  all,  the 
teacher  gives  the  sound  and  the  child  writes  the  word.  But  there  is 
always  the  connection  of  sound  and  written  symbol  until  finally  through 
habit  the  association  is  made,  and  made  so  strongly  that  one  calls  to 
the  child’s  mind  all  that  the  other  does.  When  this  method  of  teaching 
is  used,  I  believe  tliere  is  little  or  no  trouble  found  with  the  child’s 
expression  in  reading  a  sentence.  If  he  supplied  the  idea  in  the  first 
place,  or  if  it  conveys  to  his  niind  all  its  thought  content,  he  gives  it 
all  its  proper  natural  expression.  Consequently  we  hear  that  the  read¬ 
ing  in  the  primary  schools  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Habit,  then,  has 
been  started  in  the  right  direction.  If,  then,  we  never  allow  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  form  a  habit  of  reading  w’ithout  understanding,  either  from 
inattention  or  because  what  they  are  reading  is  beyond  them,  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  no  possible  chance  of  this  excellent  habit  ever 
being  broken.  If,  as  they  grow  older,  we  are  never  too  absorbed  in  the 
matter  in  hand  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  expression  which  they  use  in 
reading  a  page  in  liistory  from  a  reference  book,  or  an  article  from  an 
encyclopedia,  it  Avould  seem  as  if  the  unbroken  and  unvarying  experi¬ 
ence  would  assure  the  habit.  If  we  are  thoughtful  to  explain  before¬ 
hand  the  ditlicult  words  and  to  give  beforehand  a  simple  rephrasing  to 
show  the  thought  of  ditlicult  passages,  we  would  seem  to  remove  all 
excuse  for  lack  of  expression. 

A  child,  too,  may  be  taught  to  form  a  habit  of  keeping  his  eyes 
always  a  few  w’ords  ahead  of  those  he  is  pronouncing,  an  easy  means  of 
helping  him  know  what  he  is  reading  about.  But  again,  if  the  reading 
is  full  of  unfamiliar  words,  this  habit  can  never  be  formed. 

Methods  of  teaching  spelling  now-a-days  vary  somewdiat.  By  one 
system,  children  are  taught  merely  by  seeing  a  word  written.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  eye  will  immediately  detect  whether  a  word  is  spelled 
right  or  not  by  its  appearance  ;  that  is,  the  eye  wdll  tell  us  if  the  words 
differ  from  those  we  habitually  see.  Advocates  of  this  method  hold 
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that  if  a  child  writes  a  word  wron<;,  his  attention  shonld  not  l)e  called 
to  the  mistake,  lest  the  wrong  form  be  impressed  upon  his  memory;  but 
that  the  word  shonld  be  quietly  rubbed  out  and  the  child  told  to  try 
again.  Psychologically,  this  method  would  be  perfect  if  we  could  only 
guard  our  children  from  seeing  their  oien  misfakes  and  thus  from  having 
this  experience,  which  should  be  unvarying,  frequently  broken. 

The  second  method  calls  for  a  goo(l  deal  of  oral  drill,  but  as  the 
words  are  seen  by  the  children  while  they  are  being  committed  to 
memory,  this  would  seem  in  no  way  to  destroy  the  habit  of  sight ;  but 
to  serve  rather  as  a  second  ])iop  which  may  often  either  correct  or  con¬ 
firm  a  word  of  whose  appearance  there  is  doubt.  ^Moreover,  the  oral 
work  teaches  a  child  whatever  connection  there  is  between  letters  and 
sounds  and  gives  him  some  idea  of  syllables,  thus  guarding  against  the 
use  of  a  letter  that  has  merely  a  written  form  similar  to  the  correct  let¬ 
ter  and  also  against  the  division  of  a  word  in  the  midst  of  a  syllable. 
These  divisions  occur  so  rarely  in  print  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
their  appearance  becoming  very  familiar.  Last  of  all,  it  would  seem  to 
keep  a  child  from  stringing  together  a  number  of  consonants,  liy  this 
method,  then,  habit  in  hearing  aids  habit  in  seeing;  moreover,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  much  greater  chance  of  always  hearing  a  word  cor¬ 
rectly  spelled  than  there  is  of  always  seeing  it  correctly  written,  for  we 
spell  orally  only  to  learn  to  spell,  while  we  write  much  without  thinking 
of  spelling.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  badly  off,  were  I  obliged  to 
tell  by  sight  rather  than  byhearing,  the  principal  parts  of  Latin  verbs, 
for  example. 

Punctuation,  and  in  most  cases  capitalization,  is  a  matter  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  admit,  is  nearly  pure  habit.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
ordinary  cases  of  punctuation,  not  those  puzzling  ones  that  occur  in 
complex  sentences.  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  stop  to  think  con¬ 
sciously ; —  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  I  must  put  a  period  ;  after  a  ques¬ 
tion,  I  must  put  an  interrogation  mark ;  a  sentence  must  begin  with  a 
capital. 

Yet  this  unerring  application  of  the  rules  with  which  even  the  smaller 
children  seem  perfectly  familiar,  can  be  insured  only  by  constant  prac¬ 
tice.  Not  for  one  week  of  each  school  year  must  the  children  be  drilled 
on  periods,  for  example,  but  for  eveiy  week  and  every  day  of  the  year 
until  the  subject  may  be  safely  dropped  because  punctuation  has  be¬ 
come  almost  automatic  action. 

Accuracy  in  arithmetic  can  easily  be  made  the  result  of  habit,  and  a 
reward  of  an  ever-ready  vigilance  in  never  allowing  inaccurate  results 
to  pass  uncorrected.  If  to-day  a  child  is  permitted  to  write  upon  his 
paper  that  3  X  fi  is  24,  we  cannot  wonder  if  to-morrow  he  really  cannot 
remember  whether  3  X  fi  is  24  or  not,  we  cannot  wonder  if  24  recurs  to 
his  mind  rather  than  18,  the  correct  number.  We  seldom,  if  ever,  stop 
to  reason  out  the  multi|)lication  table. 

That  one’s  language  is  determined  largely  by  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear,  no  one  will  dispute.  Moreover,  anyone  who  has  fought  the 
use  of  a  double  negative  among  a  certain  class  of  children,  w’ill  realize 
how  strong  such  habits  of  expression  are.  Language  together  with 
pronunciation  is  a  marked  result  of  habit.  We  find  New  Englanders 
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who  cannot  put  into  their  words;  typical  Yankees  who  cannot  help 
pronouncing  to  as  if  spelled  with  a  h  ;  Southerners,  wdiose  “ow’s”  are 
always  sounded  like  “  aw’.” 

Yet  we  can  find  frequent  instances  of  children  brought  up  in  an 
adopted  locality  who  grow  into  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  locality,  pro¬ 
vided  its  intliience  is  not  counteracted  by  familiarity  with  their  parents’ 
speech.  Here,  then,  we  must  conclude  to  correct  a  child  in  its  first 
years,  not  leave  the  task  until  habit  has  destroyed  any  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  change,  in  the  hope  that  greater  intelligence  on  the  child’s  part 
may  come  to  our  aid.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  what  it  is  w'orth 
our  while  to  determine  to  fight,  and  fight  that  at  every  opportunity. 
'I'o  correct  a  child  every  tenth  time  he  makes  a  mistake,  is  merely  a 
trouble  to  him,  waste  energy  on  the  part  of  his  teacher,  utterly  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  good. 

Let  me  turn,  however,  to  a  moment’s  consideration  of  the  economy  of 
habit.  If  we  had  always  to  deduce  our  multiplication  table  from  addi¬ 
tion,  or  to  put  in  punctuation  by  recalling  rules,  w'e  should  finish  few 
problems,  write  few  papers.  Contrast  the  time  a  child  spends  over  its 
first  written  words  with  the  time  a  college  boy  uses  in  writing  notes  at  a 
lecture.  Habit  seems  to  lessen  the  time  of  any  given  movement  almost 
without  limit.  Accurate  measurements  of  the  so-called  reaction  time  of 
any  given  movements  are  being  studied  in  some  of  the  Experimental 
Psychology  laboratories,  that  is,  the  measurement  of  the  time  necessary 
to  perform  any  given  movement  after  a  given  signal  is  made.  But 
without  these  exact  results,  we  can  judge  of  the  difference  in  time 
necessary,  for  example,  to  the  addition  of  a  column  of  figures  by  a 
child  and  a  skilled  accountant ;  or  the  difference  in  speed  with  which  a 
child  who  is  accustomed  to  mental  arithmetic  will  give  answers,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  child  taught  <lififerently,  and  w'e  cannot  doubt  that  habit  is 
the  greatest  economizer  of  time.  This  is  especially  marked  in  drawing, 
writing  and  manual  work  of  all  kinds,  as  is  also  the  increasing  precision 
and  skill  with  which  such  work  is  accomj)lished,  although  in  an  ever 
decreasing  amount  of  time.  For  skill  is  no  less  a  matter  of  habit  than 
increased  (juickness ;  for  quickness  itself  is  not  a  habit,  but  rather  a 
test  of  the  strength  of  habit,  or  in  mechanical  work,  a  test  of  skill. 
Not  only  does  our  college  boy  write  at  greater  speed,  but  his  pen¬ 
manship  is  firmer,  his  writing  is  “  formed  ”  as  we  say. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  on  the  subject  of  over-habitua¬ 
tion.  Because  we  find  such  vigilance  necessary  to  the  formation  of  good 
habit,  we  must  not  forget  to  guard  against  so  strongly  accustoming  a 
child  to  our  way  of  doing  a  thing,  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  adopt  a 
better.  It  is  true  that  his  sense  of  color,  for  example,  may  be  trained 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  never  see  in  a  picture  anything  but  color, 
just  as  a  child  who  is  allowed  to  count  too  long  on  his  fingers,  or  by  other 
material  objects,  may  never  be  able  to  count  in  any  other  way.  I  have 
had  a  pupil  in  algebra,  brought  up  in  private  school,  who  really  could 
not  reckon  without  at  least  moving  his  fingers.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  impress  too  firmly  a  one-sided  view,  even  though  for  the  time 
that  view  may  be  right  and  proper. 

I  have,  then,  attempted  to  show  the  law  of  habit,  the  formation  of 
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habit  as  an  inevitable  conse(iueuce  of  unvarying  experienee,  the  economy 
of  habit,  and  the  part  that  habit  plays  in  common  school  studies.  If  I 
have  seemed  to  pass  lightly  over  the  subject  of  the  correction  of  bad 
habits,  it  is  only  because  I  have  considered  that  their  correction 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  formation  of  new,  altliough,  of 
course,  a  formation  under  much  greater  ditliculJies. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND.  - FATE  OF  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

The  last  issue  of  Education  noted  the  introduction  of  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gave  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  threatened  a  radical  change  in  the  English  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  bill  was  carried  through  its  second  reading  by  the  immense 
majority  of  267,  and  entered  into  committee  stage.  In  spite  of  its  sup¬ 
port  in  the  House,  the  bill  not  only  encountered  intense  and  determined 
opposition  from  the  Liberals,  but  was  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy 
inside  the  Conservative  ranks.  About  two  thousand  amendments  were 
submitted,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  substantial  modifications 
must  take  place  before  the  measure  could  be  passed.  No  one,  however, 
anticipated  the  sudden  and  inglorious  collapse  which  occurred  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  the  committee  debate.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the 
acceptance  by  Mr.  Balfour  of  an  amendment  offered  b}’  Sir  Albert  Kol- 
let,  permitting  non-county  boroughs  to  have  educational  authorities  of 
their  own.  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  author  of 
the  bill,  and  chief  of  the  education  department.  Mr.  Balfour,  however, 
ignoring  the  position  of  his  associate,  accepted  the  amendment  for  bor¬ 
oughs  with  a  population  of  20,000  and  upwards.  It  developed  imme- 
diatel}"  that  the  Government  majority  had  dwindled  to  seventy-four,  and 
Mr.  Balfour’s  announcement  that  a  week  more  would  be  allowed  for 
debate  in  the  Committee,  at  which  time  the  bill  would  be  withdrawn 
from  consideration  until  next  January,  was  interpreted  as  a  surrender  of 
its  provisions.  The  withdrawal  was  formally  made  June  22,  on  which 
occasion,  Mr.  Burns  pronounced  its  eulogy  in  these  laconic  terms : 
“  The  bill  is  dead.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  provisions  of  the  Iiill  met  wdtli  gen¬ 
eral  approval,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the}'  will  he  features 
of  whatever  new  measure  is  submitted.  These  are,  first,  the  proposal 
to  grant  further  assistance  to  voluntary  or  parochial  schools,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  provision  of  an  organizing  central  authority  for  secondary  edu¬ 
cation. 
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FRANCE. 

The  bill  for  transforming  the  French  faculties  into  universities,  which 
wss  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  few  months  since,  has  been 
successfully  carried  through  the  Senate. 

M.  F.  Brusson,  the  distinguished  director  of  primaiy  instruction,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Pedagogy  at  the  Sorbonne,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  M.  Ilenri  Marion.  M.  Brusson  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  primar}'  department  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1879,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  inspired  many  of  the  best  legislative 
measures  that  have  given  form  and  stability  to  the  system  of  popular 
education,  and  more  than  all,  of  having  carried  theory  into  practical  and 
efficient  operation.  His  encyclopedia  of  pedagogy  bears  witness  to  the 
ardor  and  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  the  history  of  education  in 
intervals  snatched  from  the  pressure  of  official  duties.  lie  has  been  the 
interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  liberal  protestantism  in  France,  which  he  has 
celebrated  in  a  scholarly  work  on  the  life  and  labors  of  Sebastian  Cas- 
tellion.  If,  by  the  new  appointment  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  lost 
a  great  administrative  officer,  the  University  is  enriched  by  a  professor 
of  immense  learning  in  his  specialty  and  a  rare  talent  for  giving  system¬ 
atic  and  effective  expression  to  his  opinions.  M.  Charles  Bayet,  rector 
of  the  Academy  of  Lille,  succeeds  to  the  office  of  director  of  primary 
instruction. 

GERMANY. 

The  question  of  University  privileges  for  women  in  Germany  is  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  that  of  suitable  provision  for  their  preparation.  Here 
and  there,  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  gymnasia  for  girls  with 
the  same  courses  of  instruction  as  in  those  for  boys.  One  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  the  kind  is  the  gymnasium  for  girls  at  Karls¬ 
ruhe,  which,  according  to  the  Academisrhe  Revue.,  has  passed  the  initial 
period  of  uncertainty,  and  has  entered  that  of  regular  progress.  The 
program  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  ordinary  gymnasia  for  boys  at  Baden. 
As  the  girls,  however,  have  had  no  previous  study  of  Latin,  they  must 
begin  the  subject  here,  consequently,  Greek  is  deferred  to  the  second 
class.  As  the  school  has  been  in  existence  only  three  years,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  thus  far  formed  is  also  three.  Mathematics,  physics, 
Latin  and  Greek  comprise  the  program  in  the.se.  The  number  of  pupils 
is  twenty-two,  including  sixteen  Protestants,  five  Catholics  and  one 
Jewess.  Their  ages  range  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years.  Tuition 
fees  are  charged,  the  town  provides  the  building  and  equipments. 

Summer  schools  for  teachers  are  multiplying  in  Germany,  and  are 
extensively  patronized  by  foreigners.  Next  to  the  course  at  Jena, 
which  attracts  many  teachers  from  America,  that  at  Greifswald  is  most 
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flourishing.  Tlie  bill  relative  to  teachers  ’  salaries,  which  was  noticed 
in  Education  for  May,  has  been  reported  back  from  the  Commission  to 
the  Landtag  with  little  change  Although  the  opposition  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  continues,  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  before  noted,  it  will  probably 
pass  as  presented.  Teachers  complain  that  the  minimum  annual  salary 
(S’214  for  men;  81  (IC  for  women),  and  the  increase  for  specified  terms 
of  service  are  too  small. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  distinguished  among  educating  countries  for  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  its  provision  for  secondary  and  technical  instruction. 
Primary  education  is  compulsory,  and  as  the  law  is  strictly  enforced, 
has  become  universal.  There  are  loH  secondary  schools,  enrolling  in 
189.'),  a  total  of  31, HOG  pupils,  maintained  at  an  average  cost  to  the  can¬ 
tons,  of  831.00  per  pupil.  In  the  progymnasium  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
tuition  is  free  ;  but  the  pupils  pay  for  books  and  material.  For  tlie 
IX)ly technic  school  of  Zurich,  the  federal  government  makes  an  annual 
grant  of  81><4,000.  Instruction  is  given  in  architecture,  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  mechanism,  chemistry,  forestry  and  training  of  teachers.  The 
annual  fees  are  about  840.00  per  pupil.  In  1890,  the  register  showed 
an  attendance  of  720  pupils,  of  whom  309  were  foreigners.  In  six  of 
the  cantons,  commercial  schools  are  maintained  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  Federal  government  which  contributes  about  89,000  annualh'  to 
their  support  and  the  communes,  whose  contributions  amount  to  upwards 
of  822,000  annually,  the  balance  of  expenditure  some  87,o00  is  met  by 
tuition  fees. 

Throughout  the  countr\'  there  are  technical  schools  adapted  to  local 
conditions,  i.  e.,  for  instruction  in  farming,  dairy,  vine  culture,  etc. 
There  are  also  eighteen  schools  of  domestic  economy  at  dlfl'erent  points, 
the  principal  being  located  at  Worb  and  Ililterfingen.  At  Rubigen, 
there  is  a  school  for  servants,  in  which  the  expense  for  board,  lodging 
and  instruction  for  the  course  of  five  months  is  only  about  823.00. 
Most  important  of  these  local  technical  schools  are  those  for  agricultui  e. 
These  number  sixteen,  with  an  enrollment  of  400  students.  The  charge 
to  each  student  is  about  880.00,  and  as  the  average  exjienditure  for  each 
is  8225,  subventions  from  the  cantons  and  the  Federal  government  are 
required  for  the  balance.  The  Federal  expenditure,  under  the  head  of 
technical  instruction,  amounted  in  1894  to  87,875,000. 
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AMOXG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  accoiiinioilati*  ri’ailers  who  may  wish  It,  the  imhlishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  hook  reviewed  In  these  columns. 

(Ji  ns  AND  Cava i.uY,  tlieir  perforiiiance.s  in  the  pa-st  and  their  prospect.s  in  the 
future,  are  well  de.serihed  in  a  neat  volume  of  2J0  pages,  by  .Major  K.  S.  May,  H. 
A.,  author  of  Achievements  in  Field  Artillery.  If  anyone  doubts  that  science  is 
now  applied  to  every  subject  where  man’s  interests  are  concerned  let  him  read 
this  volume.  It  gives  the  results  of  the  latest  studies  and  investigations  in  the 
interesting  held  of  modern  warfare  by  land  and  sea,  with  charts  of  famous  engage¬ 
ments,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  forces,  etc.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
SI. 20, 

.Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  have  added  to  their  Students’  Series  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Classics  a  neat  edition  of  Longfellow’s  Evaxoki.ixe,  with  introduction  and 
notes.  Cloth  .‘Jo  cents.  Tennyson’s  Biiinckss  is  another  late  number  in  the  .same 
series. 

•lames  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Last  ok  the  Mohicans,  Parts  I.  and  II,,  constitute 
numbers  ho  and  hd  in  Houghton,  Mifhin  &  Company’s  well  known  Riverside  Lit¬ 
erature  Series,  issued  semi-monthly  at  15  cents. 

An  intere.sting  series  of  instructive  books  is  entitled  Science  Laddehs,  pub¬ 
lished  hy  Thomas  Whittaker,  2  and  .‘J  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y.  In  this 
series  are  Links  in  a  Long  Chain,  (from  Worms  to  Birds),  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell, 
with  eighty-one  illustrations,  and  Mammals  of  Land  and  Sea,  by  the  same  author, 
with  .seventy-nine  illustrations.  A  compact  and  correct  account  of  many  imsects, 
birds  and  beiusts  is  given,  couched  in  simide  language  and  the  books  are  attrac¬ 
tively  printed  and  bound.  'I'he  price  is  (id  cents. 

Pacific  Histouv  Stoiiies  is  the  title  of  a  new  Reader,  in  the  Western  Series  of 
Readers,  and  is  compiled  by  Harr  Wagner,  who  retells  the  tales  of  Balboa,  Magel¬ 
lan,  the  discovery  of  San  Diego  Bay,  etc  ,  in  an  interesting  manner.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ;  The  Whittaker  &  Ray  Company. 

The  Academy  Series  of  English  Classics  includes  two  recently  issued  numbers. 
Matthew  Ahnoi.d’s  Essays  in  Cisiticism,  edited  by  S.  S.  Shendan,  and  Siiakes- 
keahe’s  Macuetii,  edited  by  Samuel  'I'hurber.  The  volumes  of  this  series  are 
admirably  adapted  to  guide  and  aid  the  student  without  relieving  him  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  self  exertion.  Boston  :  Allyn  and  Bacon.  2d  cents  each. 

M'e  have  received  from  A  Lovell  &  Company,  (New  York),  Numbers  22,  24, 
and  25  of  the  Series  of  American  Historj'  Leatiets,  edited  by  Profe.s.sors  A.  B. 
Hart  and  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard  I’niversity.  These  leaflets  are  valuable 
aids  in  historical  .study  and  furnish  teachers  with  much  information  not  easily 
.secured  by  the  student. 

'I'he  Riverside  Literature  Series  grows  apace,  each  addition  making  the  list 
more  valualde  and  interesting.  Number  0:J  contains  Shake.speare’s  As  You  Like 
It,  and  number  d4,  books  I.-III.  of  Pahadise  Lost.  To  each  book  are  given 
notes  and  an  introduction.  For  school  purposes  this  series  is  incomparable.  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Houghton,  .Mittlin  &  Co. 
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From  E.  L.  Kello<t"  &  Company,  (New  York),  we  have  three  little  pami)hletK  ; 
Mothek  Nati  ke’s  Festivae,  an  exercise  suitable  for  primary  f^rades,  compiled 
by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Ware  ;  An  Oiuect  Lesson  in  Histokv,  an  exercise  for  school  exhi¬ 
bitions,  by  Emma  Shaw  Colcleugh  ;  and  The  Fi.okal  Uecoki*,  a  scheme  for  plant 
analysis,  description  and  drawing,  by  E.  C.  Sherman.  These  are  practical  little 
books  and  will  furnish  many  suggestions  to  teachers. 

In  Essential  Lessons  in  Hi  man  I’iiysioi.ooy  and  Hyoiene,  by  Winifred  E. 
Baldwin,  M.  1).,  the  author  has  pre.sented  only  such  facts  as  are  e.ssential  to  the 
most  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  these  facts  are  jiresented  in  tlie  most 
lucid  and  concise  manner.  The  author  has  a  happy  way  of  imtting  things,  he 
wastes  no  words  and  does  not  put  in  a  single  sentence  to  pad  out  his  book.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  .satisfactory  text-books  on  physiology  published  and  will  doubtless 
meet  with  a  cordial  reception  from  teachers.  Chicago  :  Werner  School  Book 
Company. 

Gymnastics,  A  Text-Book  ok  the  Gehman-Amekican  Gymnastics,  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Steelier,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Training  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union,  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  that  Association.  This 
book  fills  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt,  namely,  of  a  book  eijual  to  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  German  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  gymnastic  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  in  our  country.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  arduous  labor  and  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  complete  scientific  work  on  this  subject  that  has  been  offered  to 
American  readers.  This  completene.s.s  will  be.st  be  understood  by  giving  the  .sub¬ 
jects  treated  and  their  authors.  System  and  Method,  William  Fleck,  New  York. 
—  Notes  for  Lemiers,  Marches,  Side  and  Long  Horse,  Buck,  Koundel,  Marching, 
William  A.  Steelier,  St.  Louis. —  Free  Exercises,  Dumb  Bell  Exerchses,  Henry 
Suder,  Chicago. —  Wand  Exercises,  William  Beuter,  Davenport,  Iowa. —  Exercises 
with  Clubs,  Horizontal  Bars,  F.  W.  Froehlich,  St.  Louis. —  P^xercises  with  Bings, 
Four  Inclined  Ladders,  Swinging  Poles,  Bing  Boundel,  Dr.  Karl  Zapp,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. —  P'ancy  Steps,  Christian  Eberhard,  Bo.ston. —  Parallel  Bars,  A.  E.  Kinder- 
vatcr,  St.  Louis. —  Vertical,  Inclined  and  Horizontal  Ladder,  Dr.  Henry  Hartung, 
Chicago. —  Bings,  Dr.  Karl  Ziegler,  Cincinnati. — Vertical  Poles,  William  Kopp, 
Chicago. —  Bound  Swing,  Whipple  Ladder,  Dr.  Hans  Ballin,  Carbondale,  Ill. — 
Balancing  Board,  Bichard  Pertuch,  Philadelphia. —  High  and  Far  Jumping  and 
Pole  Vaulting,  Herm  Hein,  Chicago.  —  Hop,  Step  and  Jump,  High  P'ar  Jump, 
Weights,  Spear  throwing,  1).  M.  Krogh,  Philadelphia. —  Gymnastic  Games,  Karl 
Kroh,  Chicago.  All  this  material  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  useful  for  gymnasiums 
for  women  as  well  as  for  those  for  men.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  and  is  well  worth  the  price,  —  SJ.Od.  Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

Seed-Babies,  by  Margaret  Warner  Morley,  is  a  book  about  plants  for  the  very 
youngest  pupils.  All  technicalities  are  avoided  and  the  de.scriptive  matter  is  in  the 
conversational  form.  Kindergartners  will  rind  the  Ixiok  helpful.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Company. 

The  Diaky  ok  a  “  Peckliak  (iiRi.,”  bj'  George  Au.stin  Woodward,  is  bright, 
wholesome  and  engaging.  It  is  a  story  for  a  summer  day  but  will  make  the  reader 
desirous  of  a  jiurer,  nobler  life,  which  cannot  be  said  of  every  ephemeral  story. 
The  touches  of  humor  are  worthy  of  Mark  'I’wain,  and  the  author’s  perception  of 
the  great  realities  underlying  the  trivial  experiences  of  every-day  life  is  remark¬ 
able.  Buffalo  :  The  Peter  Paul  Book  Company. 
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The  Cake  and  Ci-lti  re  (»k  Men,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  rniversity,  and  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
motto  of  this  collection  of  thoughtful  essays  is  a  line  from  Kmersim,  “  The  best 
political  economy  is  the  care  and  culture  of  men.”  The  volume  is  made  up  of 
addre.sses  relating  to  higher  education,  delivered  at  different  times  to  assemblies  of 
teachers  and  students.  Some  of  the  themes  treated  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
range  of  the  volume  ;  we  note  the  following  :  'I'he  Value  of  Higher  Kducation, 
The  Nation’s  Need  of  Men,  The  Scholar  in  the  Community,  The  Higher  Education 
of  Women,  The  Training  of  the  Physician,  Science  in  the  High  School,  The  Sav¬ 
ing  of  time.  Each  address  is  profound  and  yet  readable  and  suggestive.  Students 
of  the  jJiilosophy  of  education  will  find  the  book  inspiring.  Published  by  the 
Whittaker  &  Kay  Company,  San  Francisco,  California.  Price,  Sl.oO. 

Gkai  date  Cot  uses,  a  hand-book  for  gra<luate  students,  is  a  catalogue  of 
advanced  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  twenty-four  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States,  with  valuable  additional  information.  The  present  is  the  fourth 
annual  issue.  The  book  has  met  the  approval  of  a  growing  class  of  students  and  is 
a  useful  publication.  It  is  under  the  chief  editorship  of  C.  A.  Duniway,  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

PkACTICAI.  KiIETORIC.  a  KaTIOSAI.  AM)  CoMPKEIlENSIVE  TeXT-BoOK  KOK  THE 
Use  ok  Hioh  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
The  author  of  this  book  adopts  the  aesthetic  as  the  true  basis  of  literary  criticism 
and  of  the  laws  of  effective  discourse  and  deduces  the  principles  of  rhetoric  from 
that  larger  principle  of  beauty  known  as  harmony  or  adaptation.  The  work  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  original  and  strictly  pldlosophlcal.  The  style  is  engaging  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  entertaining  and  instructive.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
instruction  and  prtictice  in  actual  composition  work.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
follow  the  genuine  laboratory  method.  Good  results  can  but  follow  the  use  of 
such  a  text-book.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company,  f  1.00. 

Numbers  07  and  08  of  the  Kiverside  Literature  Series  complete  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper’s  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  The  numbers  of  this  series  of 
handily  bound  cla.ssics  are  too  familiar  to  the  reading  public  to  need  further  com¬ 
mendation,  Boston  :  Houghton,  .MitHin  &  Coiniiany, 

The  Wau  of  Indki-endexce,  by  .Tohn  Fiske,  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Kiverside 
School  Library.  It  is  a  compact  and  admirably  written  sketch  of  the  birth  of  our 
nation  and  answers  in  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  way  many  (piestions  sure  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  young  students  of  history.  The  author  is  jireparing  a  larger, 
fuller  work  which  will  have  its  place  for  reference  ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  get  at 
the  gist  of  the  matter  in  the  (juicke-st  way  compatible  with  thoroughne.ss  will  find 
this  smaller  volume  just  suited  to  his  needs.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  school 
library.  Bo.ston  :  Houghton,  MitHin  &  Company.  16  mo.  (tU  cents. 

Another  of  those  sumptuous,  bound  volumes  of  The  Centlry  Magazine  has 
come  to  our  hands,  covering  the  six  months  from  November,  181(5,  to  Ajiril,  181)6. 
It  is  packed  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  literary,  historical,  enter¬ 
taining  and  artistic  matter  imaginable.  The  public  is  familiar  with  the  merits  of 
The  Century,  but  to  fully  apjireciate  them  it  is  neces.sary  to  see  the  richness  of  the 
monthly  issues  of  this  king  of  American  periodicals  gathered  together  in  one  of 
the.se  magnificent  volumes.  Preserved  in  this  form  they  make  a  complete  record 
of  the  world’s  progre.ss  and  ac([uire  permanent  value.  The  present  volume  is 
number  LI.  New  Vork  :  The  Century  Company.  SJ.IK). 
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To  the  stuilent  of  nature  there  is  no  more  interesting  and  instructive  hook  than 
Wliite’s  Xati  kai,  Histokv  ok  8Ei.m)HNE,  first  published  in  1781(.  It  has  passed 
through  many  editions  and  is  as  jtopular  to-day  <is  it  was  when  it  was  first  issued. 
Ginn  &  Company,  (Ho.ston),  bring  out  an  abridged  edition  of  tlie  book,  with  an 
introduction  by  Eilward  S.  Morse,  making  it  an  available  work  for  school  use.  It 
will  admirably  supplement  the  le.ssons  in  nature,  now  so  generally  given  in  the 
schools,  and  will  .serve  to  awaken  a  love  for  further  investigation  and  study. 

The  series  of  Eclectic  English  Classics,  (American  Book  Company),  is  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  Burke’s  Coxcieiatiox  with  the  Amekk  ax  Coi.oxies  ;  l)e- 
C^uincey’s  Hevoet  ok  the  Taktahs  ;  Macaulay’s  Like  ok  Sami  ei,  Johxsox  ;  and 
Coleridge’s  Rime  ok  the  Anciext  Makixek.  A  sketch  of  the  author  is  jirefixed 
to  each  of  the  e.ssays  and  notes  are  provided  whenever  the  text  requires  elucida¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Levi  Seeley  has  for  years  been  a  student  of  school  systems,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  (iermany.  Ills  latest  observations  and  investigations  are  summed  uj) 
'u  a  volume  recently  published  bearing  the  title  of  The  Geiimax  Schooi,  System 
Axi>  ITS  Lessons  to  Amekica.  The  object  of  the  book  is  twofold  :  first,  to  give 
an  accurate  jiicture  of  the  German  school  system,  especially  that  of  I’russia  ;  and, 
second,  to  draw  le.ssons  from  the  .same  which  can  be  applied  to  American  .schools 
and  for  the  imiirovement  of  her  school  systems.  The  German  system  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  iwculiar  needs  of  that  country  ;  to  transplant  it  entire  to  any  other 
country  w'ould  be  unwi.se.  There  are  many  jioints  about  it,  however,  that  can  be 
copied.  Doctor  Seeley’s  suggestions  in  regard  to  adoption  of  features  of  (Jerman 
schools  will  meet  w’ith  wide  and  thoughtful  attention.  His  book  is  thoroughly  uji 
to  date  and  merits  extensive  reading  and  study.  New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

In  Heath’s  Pedagogical  Library  we  have  a  suggestive  volume  of  Studies  by  the 
Students  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worce.ster,  Ma.s.s.,  and  edited  by  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Haskell.  The  book  is  called  Chii.h  ( >hseuvatioxs.  Fihst  Seiiies  ;  Imi¬ 
tation'  AND  Aleied  Activities.  It  is  tlie  record  of  hundreds  of  separate  oh.serva- 
tions  of  children  of  different  ages.  There  is  a  thoughtful  introduction  by  Princiiial 
E.  H.  Russell,  in  which  many  imiiortant  suggestions  are  made  in  regard  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  child  study.  The  body  of  the  book  is  given  entirely  to  the  record  of  facts. 
They  are  facts  which  every  .student  of  this  intere.sting  .subject  will  find  exceedingly 
suggestive.  Boston  ;  1).  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

Am.  the  Yeak  Round.  Part  IL,  Winter,  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  guide  for 
those  teachers  who  wish  to  give  a  8ea.sonal)le  talk  to  their  pupils  each  day,  or  often, 
through  the  winter.  There  are  suggestions  as  to  geology;  insect  life,  plant  life,  the 
Eskimo,  vapor,  fro.st,  etc.,  with  provision  for  .spelling,  reading  and  drawing  les.sons 
on  the  ground  covered.  An  excellent  plan  is  well  carried  out  in  the  books  of  this 
8erie.s.  Boston  :(iinn  &  Comiiany. 

Frye’s  Home  and  Schooi,  Ati.as,  Gexerai.  Edition,  is  a  very  compact  and 
convenient  book  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  school  geography.  It 
covers  the  ground  remarkably  well  and  for  common  use  is  lighter  and  handier  than 
the  larger  atla.ses.  Bo.ston  :  Ginn  ami  Company. 

Select  American  Classics  consists  of  selections  from  Irving’s  Sketch  Book, 
Webster’s  Orations,  and  Einenson’s  E.s.says,  as  published  in  the  Eclectic  English 
Classics,  and  now  bound  together  in  one  volume.  It  makes  a  handy  book  ami  one 
that  will  find  favor  in  all  schools.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 
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(iinn  &  Company’s  (iitEKK  Comi-osition  Taiii.et,  by  B.  L.  D’ooge,  M.  A.,  is  a 
convenient  pad  for  tlie  use  of  those  who  are  preparing  (ireek  exercise  papers. 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  of  tlie  Kdcoationai.  Mrsic  Coi  kse,  by 
Luther  Whiting  Mason,  dames  M.  McLaughlin,  George  A.  Veazie,  and  others,  are 
now  published  and  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  this  new  course  in  music  for  the 
.schools.  The  editors  have  taken  infinite  pains  with  the  materials  they  have 
.selected  and  with  a  very  definite  conception  of  what  kind  of  music  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools  and  how  it  should  be  taught,  they  have  made  a  .series  that 
will  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  good  singing  and  find  instant  favor  with  all 
teachers.  The  Course  is  arranged  in  so  clear-cut  and  systematic  a  style,  so  care¬ 
fully  graded  and  so  judicious  in  its  manner  of  introilucing  and  illustrating  each 
ilifficvilty,  that  the  regular  class  teacher  can  handle  it  without  embarrassment. 
The  .songs  are  for  the  most  part  classics  and  the  exercises  are  many  and  new  and 
comprehensive.  An  examination  of  the  three  books  ju.st  issued  will  demonstrate 
their  merits.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 

The  .series  of  .Modern  German  Texts  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  Kk.\  m- 
liAMiici.i,  edited  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd;  and  die  Vikkzkhx  Nothei.kek,  edited  by 
K.  F.  Sillier,  Each  text  is  provided  with  a  vocabulary,  which  is  also  a  full  alpha¬ 
betical  commentary,  carefully  prepared  to  supply  the  special  meanings  and  uses  of 
words  which  occur  in  the  text.  New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

A  new  series,  consisting  of  six  volumes,  is  now  in  cour.se  of  publication  under 
the  title  of  The  Oxford  Manuals  of  Engltsh  History,  edited  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman, 
and  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Number  1  of  this  series  is 
The  Makixo  ok  the  Exoi.ish  Nation,  by  C.  G.  Robertson,  and  treats  of  English 
history  from  o.t  B.  C.  to  lido  1).  Number  2  is  Kino  and  Baronaoe,  by  W.  11. 
Hutton,  and  includes  the  times  from  lido  to  ld2S.  These  little  manuals  will  prove 
to  be  serviceable  to  all  .students  of  history,  especially  to  pupils  in  the  cla3.s-room. 
'I'hey  are  well  written,  concise;  and  comprehensive  ^enough  for  practical  and  class¬ 
room  purpo.ses. 

Readinos  From  the  Biiii.e  contains  .selections  from  the  Bible,  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Chicago  Woman’s  Educational  Union  and  examined  and 
approved  by  persons  of  different  faiths.  The  selections  are  for  use  in  .schools  and 
are  to  be  read  in  uni.son.  They  are  such  as  met  the  approval  of  every  one  of  the 
very  large  committee  selected  to  make  the  book  and  no  objections  are  on  record. 
'I'he  book  is  a  small  one,  le.ss  than  one  hundred  pages,  and  will  doubtle.ss  find  favor 
with  all  interested  in  the  moral  training  of  the  youth  in  our  schools.  Chicago: 
.Scott,  Foresman  &  Company. 

Composite  Geometrioai.  Fiokres,  by  George  A.  Andrews,  is  a  uni(]ue  work 
consisting  of  ten  specific  figures  and  one  general  figure,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
pupil  may  apply  geometrical  principles  to  the  fixed  conditions  of  actual,  specific 
lines  existing  in  figures  alreaily  constructed.  It  is  not  designed  to  take  the  jilace 
of  other  text-books,  but  to  be  used  for  reviews  and  for  ea.sy  original  work.  Bo.ston: 
<Jinn  &  Comi»any. 

“.Me  and  Me thi  sei.ar,’’  by  Harriet  Ford,  is  a  collection  of  short  sketches  full 
of  deej)  feeling  and  tender  pathos.  The  author  has  struck  the  vibrant  chord  of  the 
human  heart  and  every  one  of  her  little  stories  appeals  strongly  to  one’s  sympathy. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  The  I’eter  Paul  Book  Company. 
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In  Psychology  and  Psychic  Ci  i.ti  kk,  by  H.  P.  Halleck,  we  have  a  valuable 
text-book  on  a  subject  that  is  too  often  presented  in  a  manner  so  abstract  that 
only  past  masters  of  the  science  can  hope  to  elucidate  the  text.  But  Profc.ssor 
Halleck  has  taught  the  subject  to  pupils  in  a  High  school  and  he  has  set  forth  his 
.subject  matter  in  so  clear  and  lucid  a  manner  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  this  branch 
can  grasp  it.  So  interesting  is  the  style  of  the  author  that  one  is  perforce  com¬ 
pelled  to  reatl  the  book  and  the  student  must  be  deeply  interested  in  what  the 
author  presents.  The  difinitions  are  carefully  made  and  many  anecdotes  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  topics.  New  York:  American  Book  Comi)any. 

Froebei-’s  ( k'ci  i'ATioxs,  by  Kate  l)ougla.ss  Wiggin  ami  Nora  Archibald  Smith, 
is  the  second  volume  in  the  series,  “The  Republic  of  (diildhood,”  Froebel’s  Gifts 
being  the  first  volume.  In  this  second  book  the  kindergarten  occupations  are  con¬ 
sidered,  first  as  a  whole,  then  each  in  detail,  and  separate  chapters  are  given  to 
every  one  of  the  various  exercises.  It  is  a  book  for  every  kindergartner,  every 
primary  teacher,  every  parent.  While  it  is  technical  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  free 
from  pedantry  and  is  .so  charmingly  written  that  every  teacher  and  parent  can 
read  it  and  be  interested  and  abundantly  instructed.  Bo.ston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Company. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Milton  has  been  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Herbert  A.  Smith,  Instructor  in  English  in  Yale  University,  and  publLshed  by 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  edition  of  .1.  C.  Heer’s  Gi  ide  to  Lccekne,  the 
Lake,  and  its  Environs.  This  may  be  considered  authentic  as  it  is  i.ssued  by 
the  Official  Commission  of  Traffic  (Lucerne),  and  contains  many  illustrations,  a 
plan  of  the  town,  map  of  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  road  maps,  etc.  Lucerne: 
H.  Keller. 

J.  B.  Whsely’s  new  series  of  Grammars;  1.  Language  for  the  Grades 
aims  to  direct  the  work  in  English  from  the  first  year  through  the  sixth  and  is  so 
organized  and  arranged  as  to  iead  them  to  form  correct  language  habits.  The 
author,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  leading  pupils  to  see  and  think  for  tlieiiLselves, 
to  cultivate  their  jiowers  of  observation  at  every  step,  does  not  confine  the  pujiils 
to  a  study  of  detached  sentences,  but  gives  selections  from  the  best  writers,  thus 
helping  to  form  a  taste  for  good  liUu’ature.  The  book  is  an  admirable  text-book 
for  the  purpo.ses  for  which  it  is  designed.  2.  A  New  English  Grammar  is 
designed  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades  and  is  a  jiractical  and  usable 
book.  It  is  inductive  in  its  method  and  the  burden  of  the  work  is  throw'ii  upon 
the  pupil  w'ho  must  think,  compare,  contrast,  etc.  It  is  a  strong  book  and  shows 
the  author  to  be  one  who  dares  to  break  away  from  traditional  lines  and  work  out 
asemsible  text-book  in  grammar.  The  Inland  Publishing  Company:  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 


PERIODICALS. 

We  arknowleilge  Extension  Bulletin  Xo.  1.3,  of  the  rnlversity  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
relating  to  Summer  Schools;  and  No.  St,  which  Isa  report  of  the  Examination  Department. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  published  by  the  University. - We  have  examined  with  Interest  the  series 

of  Quarterlies,  Sunday  .School  papers  ami  lesson  helps  published  by  the  Bresbyterlan  Board 
of  Publication  and  .Sabbath  School  Work,  I’hiladelphia,  Pa.  These  publications  are  prepared 
with  painstaking  thoroughness  and  cover  the  needs  of  8<-holar8  of  all  grades.  We  know  of 
no  better  series  of  Sunday  School  helps  than  these. 


